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ALVATORE ACCORSI. Remember the name. It 
belongs to an obscure Italian workman now on trial for 

his life in Pittsburgh for the murder, in 1927, of John J. 
Downey, Pennsylvania State trooper. On August 22, 1927, 
a number of workers and their families were holding a meet- 
ing in the apple orchard of a private farm near Cheswick, 
Pennsylvania, to protest against the execution in Boston of 
two other obscure Italian workmen named Sacco and Van- 
zetti, doomed to die that very night at twelve. Almost as 
soon as these fatal names were mentioned, mounted State 
police burst into the farm and with tear gas, clubs, and 
revolvers broke up what had been a quiet and altogether 
legal meeting. In the confusion and violence that followed 
—during which 300 men, women, and children were injured 
—John J. Downey, one of the troopers, was killed. Mean- 
while at Russelton, six miles away, Salvatore Accorsi, ac- 
cording to several witnesses, had been busy repairing his old 
Ford car. Having finished his repairs, he started down the 
road in the car. He was stopped by some of the raiding 
troopers who were searching for the murderer of Downey, 
questioned, and then permitted to go on. Accorsi continued 
to live in Russelton, unmolested, for eight months following 
the murder. Then, since he was out of work and had been 
evicted from his home by the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 








pany, he moved to Staten Island with his wife. Meantime, at 
the coroner’s inquest, the troopers who took part in the raid 
on the meeting swore that they did not know who fired the 
shot which killed Downey. Almost two years passed. In 
June, 1929, W. M. Brown, one of the State troopers, re- 
membered with miraculous clearness that it was Salvatore 
Accorsi who had shot Downey. Accorsi was found in Staten 
Island, living with his wife and children—two of them born 
since the Cheswick raid—and working as a day laborer. He 
was indicted for murder, and extradited to Pennsylvania 
where he is now on trial. Publicity and money may yet 
save him. We hope that both will be forthcoming. 


HE PROMOTION of Colonel Patrick J. Hurley, 
Assistant Secretary of War, to the headship of the 
War Department places in charge of the military forces of 
the country one who himself fought with distinction as major 
and lieutenant-colonel in the World War. ‘The press has 
made much of the fact that he is the first citizen of the old 
Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, ever to enter the Cabinet. 
This is interesting, of course. Far more important is the 
question, which cannot now be answered, how much of a 
militarist he is. It was very much to the credit of the late 
Secretary, Mr. Good, that he refused to make jingo speeches 
and showed a general disinclination to let himself be used as 
the mouthpiece of the War Department militarists. We 
sincerely trust that Colonel Hurley will profit by this exam- 
ple. A man of large means, a founder of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, a bank president for several years, 
it is hardly to be expected that he will be an ardent advocate 
of a change in our military situation. Yet the very fact that 
he is a man of affairs must create the hope that he will loyally 
support the President in his desire to cut down the tremen- 
dous expense to which the government is now put for our 
neediess military and naval burdens. 


ROM VARE TO GRUNDY—what a fate for Penn- 

sylvania! No sooner is the former again rejected by 
the Senate and welcomed back to Philadelphia by 2,000 of 
his supporters who greet him with “We are back of you, 
Bill,” than the Governor must needs offer the vacant Sena- 
torship to Joseph Grundy, prince of tariff lobbyists. And in 
a way Grundy merits it. No one has worked harder for the 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania who own the State. No one 
living has, we suppose, raised more money for the Republican 
Party than he who poured $800,000 into the Coolidge cam- 
paign fund and $1,000,000—one-tenth of all that was raised 
to elect him—into Herbert Hoover's campaign treasury. 
Are these not achievements worthy of a Senatorship? Ought 
not the party of prosperity and unlimited campaign funds to 
exalt the man who can rake in the cash at election time more 
expertly than anyone else? Ought we not to have on the 
floor of the Senate the man who declares for tariff walls so 
high that not a single foreign manufactured article which is 
also made in Pennsylvania can surmount them and enter-this 
country? Let us by all means have in official life a cham- 
pion of the tariff ultimate—the logical conclusion of the 
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whole tariff fraud. There he will be in propria persona, a 
monument to the extent to which rapacity, selfish greed, and 
special privilege will go—and, incidentally, an illustration of 
the type of men with whose aid our statesmen like Calvin 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover are willing to pay their way 
into the Presidency. 


AMSAY MacDONALD, in marked contrast to Presi- 
dent Hoover, has chosen, beside himself, three dele- 
gates to represent England at the coming naval disarmament 
conference who are determinedly anti-war—even pacifists. 
They are A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Arthur Henderson, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Cap- 
tain Wedgwood Benn, Secretary for India. A veteran of 
Gallipoli and a distinguished flier on the Italian front, Cap- 
tain Benn is a consistent advocate of no more war. He is, how- 
ever, as determined a fighter for his beliefs as any man now 
in the House of Commons. Arthur Henderson, unlike Mac- 
Donald, chose to take part in the conduct of the war, but 
no one can question his eagerness now to advance the cause of 
peace at every point. As for Mr. Alexander, he is a re- 
freshing person to have at the head of a naval department for 
he, too, is devoted to the making of a warless world. 
Finally, Mr. MacDonald himself may be expected to do his 
uttermost to achieve something really worth while. Again 
we regret that Mr. Hoover's delegation contains several 
convinced militarists who cannot be other than lukewarm 
in their espousal of a genuine disarmament program. 


RESIDENT HOOVER RECOMMENDS that the 

Federal Power Commission be composed of full-time 
commissioners in place of the Secretaries of War, the In- 
terior, and Agriculture, and that the commission be given 
certain regulatory authority in cases of interstate transmission 
of power, though he would guard jealously the powers of 
State commissions. The importance of the commission’s 
work is little realized. Its accounting division, in particular, 
ought now to be laying securely the foundations of the future 
rate structure, but it will not be allowed to do so if its work 
is transferred to untrained accountants outside the commis- 
sion, as was proposed in the notorious confidential memoran- 
dum of last summer and as has been urged by the commis- 
sion’s executive secretary. A series of striking articles by 
Drew Pearson in recent issues of the Baltimore Sun has 
given extracts from an unpublished report of the commis- 
sion’s accountants showing the overcapitalization of certain 
power companies. According to this report the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, for example, the great New York 
concern in which J. P. Morgan and Company have become 
heavily interested, claims “a fair value” of more than $77,- 
000,000 on an actual investment of not more than $20,500,- 
000. There could be no clearer illustration of the need of 
an adequate, trained accounting force for the Power Com- 
mission if rates in future are to rest on actual investment, as 
was the purpose of Congress, and not on the capitalization of 
hoped-for earnings, as is the accepted business practice. 


S° THE UNITED STATES has finally signed its 
name to three protocols which provide for the member- 
ship of this country in the World Court. These must in 
turn be submitted to the Senate for ratification, which will 

! 


t 4 , ‘ 
probably be delayed. 


Thus begins a new chapter in our rela- 





tions with the rest of the world, the worth of which must 
be tested by time. Our readers are aware of The Nation’s 
attitude on the World Court. We have never been enthusi- 
astic about it and have always regretted the failure at Paris 
to build on the Hague Court rather than to institute a new 
one so clearly allied with the League of Nations. The 
American reservations have seemed to us, moreover, to devi- 
talize the court not a little; we have opposed every one of 
them, believing that all members of the court should be on 
an equal footing—as we have insisted that to be a real world 
court it should have universal jurisdiction. As it is, we can- 
not become excited about our adherence to this new tribunal, 
but can only hope that the court may confound its critics 
and become in the course of time and its evolution the kind 
of court which the world needs and ought to have. 


LOOD CONTROL is still a live question in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and is likely to remain such until the 
government gets further ahead with its plans for keeping 
the flood waters within bounds. “Conflict of opinion .. . 
over the proposed floodway from the Arkansas River to the 
Gulf of Mexico,” Mr. Hoover told Congress in his mes- 
sage, had led him to “withhold construction upon this por- 
tion of the Mississippi flood control plan until it could be again 
reviewed by the engineers for any further recommendation 
to Congress.” This seems to suggest that the old controversy 
between the army engineers and the Mississippi River Com- 
mission is likely to be ventilated again. Meantime, how- 
ever, Mr. Hoover recommends an increase from $30,000,000 
to $35,000,000 in appropriations for the next fiscal year for 
other portions of the great undertaking. The opening of a 
nine-foot channel in the Ohio River is to be followed by the 
development of other parts of the Mississippi River system 
for barge and steamboat traffic. In Missouri, at least, the 
federal courts appear to be doing their part in expediting 
the flood control project by refusing to allow insurance 
companies and others to obstruct the expropriation of land 
for levees and other necessary purposes. “If another great 
flood catches the valley unprepared,” says the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, “and it is again necessary for the Red Cross to 
rally the people everywhere to the relief of the homeless and 
starving, it will be the fault of those who feel themselves 
injured by the government control plan.” 


“i THE LIVING MEMBERS of the jury which 
convicted Thomas J. Mooney in the bombing of the 
Preparedness Day parade” in San Francisco in 1916, an 
Associated Press dispatch announces, “now have gone on rec- 
ord in favor of executive clemency for the former labor 
leader.” The list has been completed by the action of J. W. 
Miller, the only juror who held out against clemency, in 
writing to Governor Young urging a pardon on the ground 
that the testimony upon which the verdict was based was 
“of doubtful character.” Under ordinary circumstances it 
would seem difficult, if not impossible, for any governor to 
hold out against the weight of testimony and appeal which 
has been built up about the Mooney case, and even those 
who are most reluctant to believe that the war is over and 
that no great disaster at arms now threatens the country 
might well exert themselves to clear California of its un- 
civilized taint. A good many Americans pat themselves on 
the back and thank God that they are not like other people 
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when reports of political persecution or judicial tyranny 
come from the Balkans or Russia, but a glaring political, 
judicial, and administrative crime is being perpetrated in 
California, one of the sovereign States of “God’s country,” 
without the bench, the bar, the intellectuals, or the business 
community rising in revolt. 


HE SPECIAL CONVENTION of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers, now being held in Cleve- 
land, marks the end of the communist control of this union 
and probably of the influence of the Workers Party in the 
needle trades unions of New York City. The internal con- 
flict in the union of cloak, suit, and dressmakers in the past 
seven years has brought disruption within the organization 
and complete loss of control over the industry. All of the 
progress since 1910, which had made the Ladies Garment 
Workers one of the strongest and most progressive trade 
unions of the country, was dissipated in the struggle for 
political supremacy and for the acceptance of alternative eco- 
nomic dogma. Steps to rehabilitate the union began early 
this year with the return of Benjamin Schlesinger to the 
presidency of the organization. He was faced with a bank- 
rupt treasury, a cynical and discouraged membership, and 
an industry in which all vestige of union power had disap- 
peared. With the aid of public officials such as Governor 
Roosevelt and Lieutenant-Governor Lehman, and such a 
public-spirited citizen as Raymond Ingersoll who, as impar- 
tial chairman, stuck by his post during the darkest days of 
an unwise strike, the first steps were taken toward the estab- 
lishment of union control in the cloak and suit industry. 
The task is not easy. The return of the small shop and 
the irresponsible employer, and the wide geographical dis- 
persal of the industry, are the obstacles that now face the 
union. The progress it has in this short time made in the 
cloak and suit industry, and the public interest and sympathy 
it has enlisted in its battle for recognition and decent labor 
standards, promise a successful outcome of the strikes which 
are now being planned in Cleveland. 


HE YOUNG PLAN or national bankruptcy is the 
alternative which Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 

the Reichsbank, holds out to Germany in a memorandum 
which was made public on December 5. Dr. Schacht signed 
the Young committee report, he declares, with the under- 
standing that its recommendations were to be accepted by 
all the Powers concerned, and that the financial and eco- 
nomic activities of Germany were to be readjusted so that 
the burdens imposed by the plan could be borne. Not only 
have six months passed without evidence that these stipula- 
tions are being regarded, but additional burdens are being 
proposed for Germany, among them the relinquishment of 
a claim to 400,000,000 marks on account of payments made 
under the Dawes Plan to September 1, the payments under 
the Young Plan dating from April 21 last; the abandonment 
of the claim to 300,000,000 marks of unliquidated German 
property in England which Mr. Snowden proposes to re- 
tain; the agreement regarding Belgian marks, negotiated out- 
side the Young Plan; and the renunciation of claims to Ger- 
man property in Poland provided for in a trade agreement 
between the two countries. On the other hand France, 
which has not been enthusiastic about the Young Plan, has 
raised again the question of sanctions in the event that Ger- 


many defaults in its payments. The situation seems likely 
to provoke some more plain speaking when the conference 
at The Hague reassembles to put the Young Plan into effect. 


HIANG KAI-SHEK’S star is sinking, and the allied 
generals who have recognized his overlordship are 
deserting like rats. China seems to face, instead of the 
often-prophesied dictatorship, another of those eras of decen- 
tralized government in which local war-lords administer, as 
more or less independent satraps, their little local kingdoms. 
But the impulse which the Nationalist movement gave China 
has not been wholly lost; it has had its effect upon the cus- 
toms administration, and it is so strong in the hearts of 
China’s four hundred millions that even today the generals 
who are denouncing Chiang Kai-shek are reasserting their 
loyalty to the principles of Sun Yat-Sen and asking for the 
return of Wang Ching-wei. Wang was a sort of spiritual 
son of Dr. Sun, a passionate orator, a genuine idealist; he 
lacks, however, Chiang’s driving energy and administrative 
ability. He is no man to organize a new China, but he is 
the man to keep the Three People’s Principles alive. Chiang, 
in his enthusiasm to build a strong government, ruthlessly 
put down all opposition, crushing the labor unions and 
students’ organizations upon which, as much as on the 
Chiang army, the Nationalist movement was based. Accord- 
ingly he destroyed the spiritual momentum of his own move- 
ment. He had long been unpopular but the prestige of suc- 
cess still surrounded him. But when he was forced to a 
humiliating capitulation to Russia on the Chinese Eastern 
question Chiang “lost face,” and the rebellion, so long 
latent, took heart all over China. 


OUNG MR. RUDY VALLEE sang over the radio 

the other night. The hour was nine o'clock; so confi- 
dent was the broadcasting company of Mr. Vallee’s popu- 
larity that a vast hook-up involving forty stations was 
arranged for the program (almost as many as Al Smith got 
in the late presidential campaign); Mr. Vallee announced 
at the close of his program—at 9:30 p. m.—that he would 
be pleased to give an autographed photograph of himself to 
any lady (or perhaps even any gentleman) who asked for 
one. In the eight o'clock mail the next morning there were 
600 letters asking for pictures; thousands more came during 
the day. Mr. Vallee’s “fan” mail is said to be something 
like 5,000 letters a week. The young gentleman in ques- 
tion left Yale two years ago; he is probably under twenty- 
five years of age. But thanks to our modern methods of 
publicity, millions of persons know his name and, more won- 
derful still, have heard his voice. We deduce, therefore, 
that it takes about two years to make a hero. At that rate, 
with our new and improved system of spreading sound and 
the printed word, the crop of heroes should increase rapidly 
—but of course no particular hero may expect long to retain 
his position of eminence. He must give place to the new idol. 
If millions adore Mr. Vallee today, they will, owing to the 
well-known fickleness of human nature, grow tired of him 
tomorrow. ‘Two years will become too long; indeed, one 
Charles A. Lindbergh became a national hero overnight. 
The day will probably come when our heroes are fed to us 
on a moving belt, by mass production, each one guaranteed 
to last as long as need be. And if the public taste for hero 


worship be satisfied, who cares? 
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The Extraordinary Mr. Stimson 


' \ ] E are not as a rule much concerned about the pos- 
sible workings of any official mind, but just at the 
moment it would be of more than ordinary inter- 
est to know what Secretary Stimson was thinking of when 
he injected the Paris peace pact, and with it the diplomatic 
reputation of the United States, into the Russo-Chinese im- 
broglio in Manchuria. One would have supposed, for ex- 
ample, that he would have taken pains to verify down to the 
ground the facts about the situation in Manchuria, instead 
of going off half-cocked about a matter regarding which he 
could only say that he was “credibly informed.” If the De- 
partment of State did not know whether the Russian military 
operations were offensive or defensive, or how the negotia- 
tions for a settlement stood between Russia and China, its 
intelligence service is beneath contempt, but even so it was 
only a part of the day’s work for Mr. Stimson to know 
where he was likely to land before taking his theatrical leap 
into space. 

If Mr. Stimson had been a lawyer about to plead his 
client’s case in court he would also, it may be assumed, have 
gone beyond the obvious facts and taken account of the 
fundamental conditions from which they sprang. One won- 
ders if he did anything of the kind in preparation for waving 
the peace pact. It would be interesting to know whether he 
had in mind the political history of the Chinese Eastern and 
South Manchuria railways, or realized the magnitude of 
Japan’s financial interest in Manchuria, or understood even 
afar off the deep irritation which the presence of the Japa- 
nese in Manchuria occasions in the Chinese mind. It would 
be superfluous to suggest, but for what has happened, that 
the question of the stability of the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was one to be carefully weighed, that Japan might 
not applaud a pronouncement affecting a controversy in 
which it was the most interested third party, and that Rus- 
sia might resent advice from a Power which for years, with 
its hand on its heart, has stubbornly refused the least measure 
of diplomatic recognition to the Soviet regime. 

None of these considerations, so far as one can judge, 
counted for anything with Mr. Stimson. He represented 
a government which likes to think of itself as both powerful 
and pure, and the times summoned him to a holy task. The 
stunning rebuff which he received from Moscow was not a 
whit beyond what his blithe performance deserved. In a 
note which is a masterpiece of rejoinder, he was reminded 
that the seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railway by the Na- 
tionalist Government was illegal, which it was; that the 
Russian military operations were in self-defense and “in no 
wise” a violation of “any obligations under the Paris pact”; 
that the American note was sent “at a moment when the 
Soviet and Mukden governments already had agreed to sev- 
eral conditions, and were proceeding with direct negotiations 
which would make possible prompt settlement of the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and China,” and that in view of 
these facts the American declaration “cannot but be consid- 
ered unjustifiable pressure on the negotiations and cannot, 
therefore, be taken as a friendly act.” 

Not content with reading Mr. Stimson a lesson in his- 


tory and good manners, the Russian Government went on to 
express the opinion that the peace pact “does not give any 
single state or group of states the function” of acting as its 
protector, and expressed “amazement that the Government of 
the United States, which by its own will has no official re- 
lations with the Soviet, deems it possible to apply to it with 
advice and counsel.” The only reply that Mr. Stimson could 
make to this castigation (the Russians are uncannily expert 
when it comes to getting their opponents on the hip) was 
to inform the Washington correspondents with uncommon 
energy that he had “seen the text of the Russian memoran- 
dum as reported in the press,” that his note was not sent 
from “unfriendly motives” but because the United States in- 
tended to square its conduct with the obligations of the peace 
pact, and that the negotiations which were in progress “show 
that the public opinion of the world is a live factor which 
can be promptly mobilized and which has become a factor 
of prime importance in the solution of the problems and 
controversies which may arise between nations.” 

We pass over Mr. Stimson’s calm assumption that the 
“live factor” of world opinion which his note “mobilized” 
was responsible for negotiations which began before mobiliza- 
tion appeared. Mr. Stimson obviously felt hurt, and he is 
welcome to any balm that will ease his pain. The more im- 
portant thing is to observe how matters stand now that Mr. 
Stimson, official protagonist of peace and good advice, has 
had his fling and returned to the silence from which he so 
ill-advisedly emerged. 

If Mr. Stimson really felt that the peace of the world 
was threatened by the events in Manchuria, and that resort 
to the Paris pact was the only way to prevent an equivocal 
peace from becoming an embodied war, we are disposed to 
credit him with good intentions. If he also felt that the 
Paris pact, not being self-executing, required action by one 
or more of the signatory Powers to give it effect, he felt only 
what nobody will dispute. What Mr. Stimson failed to re- 
member, apparently, is that those who appeal to the law must 
do so with clean hands if their appeal is to be respected. A 
nation which, as Mr. Hoover has just reminded us, is spend- 
ing more money in preparation for war than the most highly 
militarized nations of the world is in no position to unfurl 
the peace pact over a petty brush at arms which is already 
at the point of settlement. As we said last week, we wel- 
come the fact that the Administration feels a moral responsi- 
bility for its signature of the peace pact, but with the re- 
sponsibility must go intelligence and common sense. 

The results of Mr. Stimson’s ineptitude are lamentable. 
By rushing ahead where intelligence and common prudence 
should have warned him to go slowly, Mr. Stimson has 
called down upon American diplomacy a resounding rebuke. 
He has very possibly dealt a blow at the efficacy of the peace 
pact from which it may be long in recovering. His bungling 
has cast a cloud over the London Conference. It is to be 
hoped that he will have his wits about him better when his 
opinion and vote are called for at London, since otherwise 
a mobilized public opinion may incline to think that the time 
has come for him to keep as much as possible out of sight. 
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Failure in Haiti 


HE strikes that almost culminated in a rebellion, the 
riots in the customs houses, the affair at Aux Cayes 
where a marine patrol killed five Haitians and 

wounded twenty more, and General Russell’s urgent appeal 
for more marines—these events are the final demonstration 
that the fourteen years of Yankee rule in Haiti have been 
an ignoble failure. We began by destroying the parliamen- 
tary basis of the old governmental system and installed in its 
place a military despotism operating through the flimsy mask 
of a native dictatorship; we have taken over control of the 
finances and of the economic life of the island, but, as the 
export figures show, we have not much improved the eco- 
nomic situation of the “republic”; we have boasted that we 
have built roads, created a constabulary, and “maintained 
law and order”—and look at the law and order now! 

Mr. Hoover has asked Congress to authorize a com- 
mission to investigate conditions in Haiti. What they need 
* is exposure rather than more investigation, and it will be a 
disgrace to the United States if the commission sent to 
Haiti feels that “patriotism” requires it to whitewash Gen- 
eral Russell and his associates in the administration of the 
island. “Our representatives in Haiti,” Mr. Hoover says 
in his message to Congress, “have shown great ability and 
devotion and have accomplished signal results in the im- 
provement of the material condition of the people.” De- 
votion General Russell undoubtedly has shown, but the fact 
that he is at odds with American business men and with 
Haitians, and that he has permitted the puppet government 
which the marines installed in office to accumulate such a 
high tide of resentment as has just manifested itself speaks 
ill for his ability. It was an error, from every point of 
view, to name a military officer as High Commissioner. 
General Russell made the mistake of regarding efficient, 
rather than Haitian administration as his objective. 

We shall undoubtedly be deluged in the next few 
months with the usual Marine Corps propaganda about the 
backwardness and incompetence of the Haitians. Doubtless 
they have not attained the high level of civilization of Mr. 
Vare’s Philadelphia or Big Bill the Builder’s and Scarface 
Al Capone’s Chicago. But the propaganda obscures certain 
facts. The Haitians, unassisted, drove their French masters 
out of the island, and maintained their independence for 
more than a century—until Admiral Caperton landed the 
marines, with the quaint aim and ambition, as he put it, 
“to ensure, establish, and help to maintain Haitian indepen- 
dence.” In that period Haiti had revolutions and bloodshed. 
So did we. She had no civil war as destructive of life and 
property as our own, and she lost by assassination precisely 
the same number of presidents as we—no more, despite the 
legends. She maintained the stability of her finances, and 
gave no occasion for foreign intervention. On the whole, she 
managed a better level of government than several of her 
neighbors on the mainland of Central and South America. 
And she can do it again. There is voodooism in Haiti, even 
more of it than of hexing in Pennsylvania; an upper-class 
oligarchy dominates the countryside, possibly even more ef- 
fectively than in Mississippi and Arkansas. The population 
is largely illiterate, as are Brazil’s and China’s; and it is also 


economically backward. But there is nothing in Haiti’s his- 
tory or present situation to indicate that she cannot, if left 
alone by the marines, maintain an adequate government. 
Smedley Butler, pistol in hand, dissolved the last 
Haitian Senate thirteen years ago, because, though it had been 
bullied into accepting a Haitian-American treaty drawn up 
in Washington, it refused to accept a constitution for its own 
country drafted in the same foreign capital. Since then, 
there have been no elections in Haiti; and General Russell 
permitted President Borno to announce that there would be 
no parliamentary elections in 1930. It is this utter failure 
to provide a parliamentary outlet to the Opposition which 
has finally led Haitians into the heroic but desperate folly of 
armed opposition to the marines. President Borno, just 
before the uprising, was forced to declare that he would not 
himself be a candidate for reelection as President in 1930; 
but that means little, for, in the absence of any constitutional 
parliament, the new President will be elected by a council 
of state of twenty-one members, all of whom President 
Borno has himself appointed. It was General Russell’s 
excuse that elections would have brought into power a bitter 
anti-American party; but what a confession of failure that is! 
In 1920 the dissidents took to armed revolt against the 
Yankee invasion, and in the course of battle some 2,000 
Haitians were killed—the bloodiest engagements in a century 
of Haitian history. There will be no such general revolt 
this year—for one reason because the marine-officered Garde 
d’ Haiti has built ten airports and installed 293 miles of mili- 
tary telephone lines, and has the advantage of the new roads. 
That will mean less bloodshed ; it will not mean less bitter- 
ness. We have no doubt that the marines will reestablish 
order rapidly, ruthlessly, and efficiently. The good name and 
fame of the United States, in Latin America and in Europe, 
will largely depend upon what we do next. President 
Hoover’s commission should act energetically to get the 
marines out of Haiti, where they have never belonged. 


Mr. Hoover Reports 


AD we not sworn never to sponsor another reform 

H organization we should be appealing today for a 
Society to Reform Presidential Messages, and to 

obtain legislation limiting their length and setting penalties 
for unbearable dullness. We confess that it is Mr. Hoover's 
first annual message to Congress that moves us in this wise. 
For tameness it ranks high. If it is somewhat more gram- 
matical and better expressed than the messages of Calvin 
Coolidge, it none the less so closely resembles them and those 
of the unlamented Warren Harding that if one were to take 
half a dozen of them at random from the last three Repub- 
lican Administrations, blot out all the dates in them, cut off 
the signatures, and shuffle them it would be impossible for 
any ordinary intelligence to guess their authorship or year. 
Mr. Hoover has obviously merely summarized the vari- 

ous departmental reports. The result is a message so long 
that it took, it is said, two hours to read it to Congress, 
which is reason enough why Mr. Hoover did not appear to 
present it in person. Yet it is a revealing document, for it 
reveals the author. He is again without a fighting spirit. 
Not even in behalf of the tariff, which he again demands of 
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Congress, does he strike sparks. The document is even with- 
out such vigor as Mr. Hoover has put into his addresses to 
his conferences of business men. Certainly no Senator will 
be stirred by anything which the President has said to change 
his ways or his attitude toward pending legislation. 

Especially striking is the fact that the President does 
not report to the Congress anything about his conversations 
with the Prime Minister of Great Britain. The London 
Conference on Naval Disarmament, upon which so much of 
Mr. Hoover’s prestige has come to depend, is dismissed in 
eight lines. ~The rest is largely a restatement of his views 
as to the essential soundness of the country, with a number 
of suggestions for the improvement of administrative methods 
which will meet with approval. It is only when he comes to 
talk of the tremendous militarist expenditures of the United 
States that he touches on the raw a really vital situation— 
as is evidenced by the foreign press which naturally leaped to 
the opportunity to point the moral. Certainly no one can 
disagree with his statement that we should be “deeply con- 
cerned however, with the growing expense” for national 
defense purposes, which has risen from $267,000,000 in 1914 
to $730,000,000 in the current fiscal year, eleven years after 
we won the war to end war. We wish there might be put 
up in every schoolhouse and public building in the country 
these words of the President: ““The total of our expenditures 
is in excess of those of the most highly militarized nations of 
the world.” The President adds that if the coming London 
Conference is not a success “we shall be committed during 
the next six years to a construction expenditure [on ships] of 
upward of $1,200,000,000, besides the necessary further in- 
crease in costs for annual upkeep.” Finally, he points out 
the amazing fact that our citizens’ army, including the Na- 
tional Guard, has risen from 299,000 men in 1914 to 672,- 
000 in 1924, and to no less than 728,000 in 1929. This, we 
repeat, is the net result of our safeguarding democracy and 
winning the war to end war eleven years ago. 

Does the President make vigorous and concrete pro- 
posals as to how this steady militarization of America shall 
be ended, and the terrible financial burden upon the Ameri- 
can people be lifted? He does not. He merely declares 
hopelessly that if the Conference at London cannot agree we 
must go on building these unnecessary warships and buying 
quantities of airplanes, although, as he himself says, we have 
solemnly covenanted with the world to use these forces only 
for defensive purposes. Then he washes his hands of the 
whole thing and passes it over to the tender mercies of Con- 
gress with this anti-climax: “I recommend that Congress 
give earnest consideration to the possibilities of prudent 
action which will give relief from our continuously mounting 
expenditures.” There you have the brave, constructive 
statesman, with his vital suggestions for blazing the way for 
the country to escape from the militaristic mess into which it 
has so needlessly floundered. 

As for the rest, the President reiterates his stand, as to 
which no one is in doubt, on the great economic questions of 
the day. Reversing the Coolidge policy, he is for making 
Muscle Shoals an experiment station to benefit agricultural 
needs and the chemical industry, but he is unalterably op- 
posed to “the operation by the government of either power 
or manufacturing business except as an unavoidable by- 
product of some other major public purpose.” Ill in all, it 
is again the timid engineer in politics who speaks. 


A Sea Change 


, 7 HILE landsmen are discussing politics and finance, 
the latest books and the most recent plays, a con- 
troversy practically unknown to them is raging at 

sea as fiercely as are winds and waves. It is nothing less 

than whether sailors shall abandon their long-established 
custom of speaking of right as left and of left as right. If 
this sounds like an odd argument to landsmen, they should 
be reminded that for many years when an Officer has wished 
to direct his ship to the starboard (or right) he has called 
to the man at the wheel “Port,” while when he has wished 
to turn to the left (or port) he has said “Starboard.” And 
if this seems ridiculous to the man ashore, he should recall 
that in an earlier era ships’ rudders were moved not by 
wheels but by tillers, as those of small boats are to this day. 

A tiller, of course, has to be swung to the left in order to 

turn the rudder and the boat to the right. That was also 


true of the earlier steering wheels (it is still the case with ° 


some of those of our inland waters), but gradually the 
method was superseded by wheels which moved the ship in 
the same direction as they themselves turned. But the old 
orders persisted, and the first thing for a sailor to learn 
about steering is that starboard means port and port means 
starboard. 

Sailors have learned the lesson so well that their re- 
sponse has become automatic and there have not been many 
errors. There have been some, though, and the recent inter- 
national conference for safety of life at sea voted that after 
June, 1931, helm orders shall be used in the direct instead 
of the reverse sense. The recommendation has not yet 
been ratified by the governments concerned, but it doubtless 
will be, and the impending change is already occasioning a 
tempest of argument and conjecture. Happily the confer- 
ence did not suggest that the words “port” and “starboard” 
should be discarded, although it should not be forgotten that 
“port” is itself a comparatively new arrival in the sailors’ 
dictionary, the older term having been “larboard,” which 
was scrapped because of its similarity in sound to “star- 
board.” To erase “port” and “starboard” from the sea- 
man’s lingo would take a landsman and a dictator. Our 
navy had both in Secretary Josephus Daniels, who in 1913 
decreed “right” and “left” for helm orders to be used in 
the direct sense. 

The international conference for safety of life at sea 
insists on no such revolution, but the Honorable Company of 
Master Mariners of Great Britain thinks that mistakes 
are likely to happen during the period of transition unless 
existing orders are somewhat amplified. Among the sug- 
gestions for new helm orders which seem most satisfactory 
are “Port ship” and “Starboard ship,” or “Steer port” and 
“Steer starboard.” These orders are so explanatory that 
they ought to reduce to a minimum mistakes due to changing 
from one system to another. The change will be hardest 
for the old salts; the youngsters will adapt themselves to it 
with hardly a qualm or a frown. And the young persons 
who sit, on moonlight nights, as near the bow as they can get 
and discuss irrelevancies—provided they discuss anything at 
all—will not know which way the helm is put down, or 
consider the matter worthy of investigation. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


\ , 7 E who live, or thereabouts, by the pen are rated 
impractical dreamers in a world supposedly devoted 
to business efficiency. A playwright of the better 
sort is ranked as an artist and people pity him because he 
must make his necessary arrangements with hard-headed 
commercial managers. But if any of the theatrical men I 
know are hard-headed then butter is among the world’s most 
staunch of alloys. George Bernard Shaw is an artist and 
Lee Shubert is a manager. Both are eminent and both are 
primarily concerned with the theater. At the current quo- 
tations the visionary Mr. Shaw is richer than the practical 
Mr. Shubert in both cash and kudos. 

To be sure, Mr. Shubert is far more sentimental than 
Mr. Shaw and this may mark the extent of his handicap. 
But mostly I think the theater business suffers from a lack 
of managers sufficiently grasping to get all the traffic will 
bear. Every entrepreneur with a hit on his hands allows 
thousands of dollars to slip through his fingers every week. 
He steps aside and lets a fellow called a speculator reap 
golden profits in a field where he has not sown a single seed. 
The poor manager is the dupe of this speculator or broker. 
I am not moveé at all by the pleas of theatergoers that ticket 
speculation is an evil thing which should be eradicated. To 
be sure, we have laws limiting the premium to a pittance, but 
this flies so squarely in the face of sound economic theory 
that the super-charges continue and even mount to un- 
dreamed-of heights. 

But what else can be expected in a highly competitive 
industrial community? It would be an excellent idea to 
have theaters supported by the nation or the municipality 
but since these do not exist, hereabouts, I see no reason why 
even the most intelligent and kindly manager should not en- 
deavor to make just as much money as he can. 

The price of copper and of steel, as I understand it, is 
regulated by the law of supply and demand which has never 
been repealed and is not difficult to enforce. Why should 
any exception be made in the matter of theater tickets? The 
general complaint at the moment is that theater tickets cost 
too much. It is my notion that in very many cases they 
are quoted at a ridiculously low figure on the box-office chart. 
And this is not a matter of opinion. When the patron finds 
that no seats are to be had for a show at the lobby window 
even though he is willing to buy eight weeks in advance he 
must realize that the price set on them is out of line. The 
seats have gone to the speculator because the manager was 
selling them too cheaply. It must be remembered that the 
drama is a luxury business and that the product is perishable. 
The value of a theater ticket must inevitably fluctuate. Man- 
agers don’t seem to realize this. They have raised their 
prices for opening nights and for Saturday performances but 
beyond that they will not go. In an effort to attain standardi- 
zation they have lent support to many fictions. There is, for 
instance, the perfectly asinine pretense that all the seats in 
an orchestra are of equal value and sheuld sell for an equal 
price. The speculator knows better than that and charges 
extra for aisle seats and in this case I think the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. ; 


At the present time the box office of the average theater 
is the worst of all possible places at which to buy tickets. It 
has become a false front. If the show is a success all the 
best seats are elsewhere. If, on the other hand, trade is not 
so brisk, tickets may be obtained much more cheaply at one 
of the cut-rate agencies. In other words, the New York 
theaters do not conduct a one-price business. They operate 
under the haggle system and unfortunately the managers 
are not frank enough to admit it. To be sure, there is much 
to be said against a standardized price. The value of tickets 
fluctuates. When a manager can fill his orchestra at $10 a 
seat it is asking a good deal to expect him to sell at $5.50 a 
ticket. And when he can’t get half a house at $3.30 per 
patron, it is obviously to his advantage to let people enter for 
$1.10. 

There is no reasonable ground of complaint against that 
if only the manager would openly admit his state of mind. 
He doesn’t do that. Sometimes on dire and distressful eve- 
nings the treasurer will let a theatergoer have two tickets for 
the price of one, but it must be done secretly. This bargain 
opportunity will never be broadcast. It would be sensible for 
the manager to wait and see just what sort of show he has 
before fixing the price. This is done to a limited extent but 
the range is far too small. After watching the reactions of 
the first-night audience and reading the reviews the man- 
ager might be justified in announcing, “I find that I have a 
$15 show and so I am going to charge $15 and sell the 
tickets right here at the box office.” Or again he might say, 
“‘Nancy’s Dilemma’ seems to be worth about $1.35 and 
tickets at that price will go on sale right here in the lobby.” 

I will admit that this might not work. The patron who 
goes to a cut-rate shop and buys a ticket marked $3.30 for 
$2.19 has the thrill of imagining that he is cheating some- 
one. If he will only stop to think he ought to realize that 
this can hardly be the case. A theater ticket is not like a 
lump of gold. Its value is precisely what it will bring on 
that particular night. When a blizzard begins, the value of 
tickets drops along with the thermometer. If a ticket is 
worth twenty-five cents the printed figure $25 does not 
actually increase its worth. There is, I believe, not much 
sincerity in most of the criticism of ticket speculators. If 
any great proportion of the public wished to get along with- 
out the agencies they could not long survive. But a very 
considerable number of patrons do not wish to get tickets 
eight weeks ahead even if they are available at box-office 
prices. Many prefer to make a decision at the last minute 
and it is no more than just that they should pay extra for 
thus coming at the eleventh hour and receiving good accom- 
modations. There is, also, some curious thrill in getting 
tickets from a speculator. The purchaser takes a pride in 
being charged heavily. He will have something to talk about 
when he gets home. Indeed the manager of a very successful 
play complained to me, “My charge is $3.85 and I know 
the specs are getting all the way up to $16 a seat, but what 
can I do about it? People will cheerfully pay $16 to a specu- 
lator and faint in horror at giving $6 at the box office.” 

Heywoop Broun 
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England Celebrates Peace 


By WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


London, November 11 

, \SOGETHER with ten thousand other Londoners I 

was standing on Trafalgar Square this Remembrance 

Day awaiting the signal which was to start the Great 
Silence. As years advance the celebration of Armistice Day 
is becoming, in England, more widespread and more im- 
posing; it is clearly growing into a national institution, one 
which will perhaps obscure others with longer traditions be- 
hind them. One reason for this is doubtless the beautiful 
ceremony of the Great Silence. 

Silence is natural to the English; it is almost a national 
characteristic. Perhaps that is why in no other country this 
simple ceremony has reached such heights of pathos, sublim- 
ity, and plain unadorned beauty. The inclement English 
November has so far been very kind. In spite of the tradi- 
tional fogs and rains of the English autumn, not a single one 
of these Remembrance Days has yet been marred by the 
weather. This year was probably the first when rain fell 
during the silence. It began almost immediately upon the 
first stroke of eleven by Big Ben, as if it, too, had been wait- 
ing for the signal, but it did not in the least mar the im- 
pressiveness and beauty of the ceremony. It was a soft, 
warm rain more of spring than of autumn, and its soft 
tapping on the stony ground and among the strewn plane 
leaves of the Square only deepened the silence, just as did 
the gentle clapping of the wings of the pigeons circling about 
the Nelson Monument. 

The scene was indeed unusual. Shortly before eleven 
the Square was overflowing with people. From the top of 
the stairs of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the columns of the 
National Gallery to Whitehall, the Cenotaph, and the Houses 
of Parliament was one great sea of humanity; a somewhat 
subdued sea, but throbbing with life, and gently undulating 
in the quiet misty air expectant not of a storm, but of some- 
thing far different. It came with the soft muffled sound of 
a maroon in the distance. Instantly everything was at a 
standstill: the great human sea, the mighty Square, the gay 
London buses, the heavily quivering motors, the good-tem- 
pered English crowds with their ceaseless “Thank you's,” 
the tall bobbies, all the sounds and cries of a great city in 
motion. The talk, the very thoughts of men seemed to have 
stopped. Only the deep sounds of Big Ben striking eleven 
rang out in the air; strange, lonely sounds in a sea of silence. 
Somewhere a child was crying, and its heartbreaking sobs 
sounded throughout the Square; an unruly motor was loudly 
throbbing, refusing to be silenced. But soon these, too, were 
quieted; the last majestic strokes of the lonely bells died 
away. The Great Silence had begun. 

The secret of the success of the Great Silence—in Eng- 
land at any rate—consists in the fact that it is not, as is 
generally believed, so much a ceremony of remembrance of 
the dead as an expression of the mood of the living, a search- 
ing of the heart, and a determination for the future. For 
the Great Silence and indeed the entire Armistice Day cele- 
bration is gradually growing here into a great anti-war 
demonstration, the first, and so far the only really impressive 


symb 1 and ceremony of peace that humanity has as yet pro- 
duced. The balls, dances, and jollities of the first Armistice 
Eve victory celebrations have almost without notice disap- 
peared; the military display and flourish at the Cenotaph is 
unconsciously becoming less marked from year to year. On 
this last occasion it was still further reduced by the Labor 
Government. The event is definitely coming to be a civilian 
celebration ; the very name “Armistice Day” is disappearing. 
“Remembrance Day” is used instead, and it is gradually be- 
coming a great yearly demonstration for world peace. 

Unemployment and industrial depression in England 
are so obviously the consequence of the last war, and are so 
deeply felt by the man in the street, that they are bound to 
have an effect stronger than the most powerful propaganda. 
And these consequences hang over. England now more heavily 
than its traditional fogs, and refuse to be lifted or dispersed 
by any government. It is already obvious that even the 
Labor Government which has made such a brilliant start in 
foreign affairs will not cope successfully with unemployment 
at home; it has achieved remarkable successes, and has fully 
proved its ability to rule, but it has also shown already that 
on the main internal problem of England, that of unemploy- 
ment, it has nothing more effective to offer than any of the 
other parties. Unemployment seems to be the chronic, if 
not the incurable, illness which Britain contracted in the 
Great War. The country knows it; hence an aversion to 
war probably greater here than anywhere else in Europe. 

The present magnificent display in foreign policy of the 
Labor Government is doubtless one expression of this mood. 
Better relations with the United States, recognition of Rus- 
sia, withdrawal of troops from Germany, independence of 
Egypt, freedom of Iraq, promise of Dominion status to India, 
and the prospects of a successful naval conference—and all 
this in five months of office! The almost avid eagerness 
with which the Labor Government has attacked all foreign 
obstacles in the way of world peace has surprised many, and 
has even evoked suspicion. Mr. MacDonald is said to be 
more pacifist than socialist; the bold gestures of the Labor 
Government in foreign affairs are pointed at as being but a 
screen to cover up the poverty of its home policy. All of 
this may be superficially true, but fundamentally it is false. 
There is something more deeply rooted than the accident of 
party politics or Mr. MacDonald’s personal pacifism at the 
bottom of this. It is the profound disgust of England with 
war in general and the late war in particular. 

This mood finds other expression, even more striking, 
outside the realm of politics. The most remarkable example 
is the new taste for war literature and drama. The phe- 
nomenon in itself, which is not confined to England alone, 
is more a subject for the social psychologist than for the cor- 
respondent. It is full of interest and abounds in enigmas. 
Why, for instance, should England (and with her the rest 
of Europe) have waited until ten years after the war was 
over to express aversion to its brutality? Why should 
this interest in war literature have arisen only now? Why 
was not Barbusse’s “Le Feu” or Latzko’s “Men at War” 
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the success which Remarque’s “All Quiet” now is? And 
why did that exquisite dramatic poem of the war, “The Un- 
known Warrior,” fail so miserably in London while the 
mediocre “Journey’s End” and the downright trashy “Silver 
Tassie” are playing to crowded houses? The ways of mass 
psychology are unfathomable, and its causes obscure. But 
the facts in themselves are clear enough to all. 


And the facts are that more than 300,000 copies of ° 


Remarque’s “All Quiet” have already been sold in England, 
and it is still going strong. It is in addition being read by 
hundreds of thousands in instalments in the popular Sunday 
Express. A similar success is Zweig’s “Sergeant Grischa,” 
while another half-dozen war novels by English and Ameri- 
can authors have met with only slightly less success. War 
literature, almost taboo a few years ago, is now devoured by 
a public which cannot have enough of it. It is almost enough 
for a novel to deal with the war in derogatory manner to 
become a best seller. This is true not only of books and 
newspapers, but also of plays. London has probably never 
known a success parallel to “Journey’s End.” Almost over- 
night Mr. Sheriff becomes a classic whose manuscripts are 
sold by public auction and presented to the nation. 

There is something more than mere interest in war in 
all this. Even the most cursory analysis would reveal that 
all this war literature holds in common one important char- 
acteristic. Its dominant note is a real disgust—an aesthetic 
disgust—with militarism as such. It is not the moral out- 


The Sacred 


By PAUL Y. 


Washington, December 7 

FIRST-CLASS scandal is brewing here in connection 

A with the failure of federal functionaries to take steps 
to enforce the anti-monopoly laws against the Radio 
Corporation of America and its parent and subsidiary com- 
panies. It may break out during the communications hearings 
now being conducted by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and there is a possibility that the budding presi- 
dential boom of Owen D. Young will be severely frostbitten. 
The Radio Act contains a mandatory provision directing the 
federal Radio Commission to refuse broadcasting or com- 
munication licenses to any company, or its subsidiaries, which 
has been finally adjudged guilty by a federal court of using 
unfair methods of competition, or of violating the anti- 
monopoly clauses of the Clayton Act. The provision is 
sweeping, and it is quite plain. On November 19 the Radio 
Corporation of America was finally adjudged guilty in the 
United States District Court at Wilmington, Delaware, of 
practices tending to create a monopoly, and was enjoined 
from their further use. The order, entered by Judge Hugh 
M. Morris, made permanent the temporary injunction granted 
by him two years previously, which was upheld by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, and which the United States Supreme 
Court refused to review. Confronted with this situation, 
the Radio Commission has done exactly nothing. Rather 
warily the members have let it be known that they con- 
strue the act to mean that they shall refuse licenses only 
when the defendant has been adjudged guilty in a manner 


rage of war, not even its terrible consequences that are being 
deplored so much as what may be termed the externalities of 
war, the actual military operations which used to be so 
glorified. Militarism has lost its luster. Men seem to vie 
with each other in revealing ugliness, filth, and brutality be- 
hind the beautiful glorification of war. One reason for the 
phenomenal success of “Journey’s End” is that Mr. Sheriff 
shows the idolized war hero to be a plain coward. People 
have lost their illusions about war, and seem to find special 
delight in tearing down all the aesthetic deceptions in which 
its true appearance has hitherto been draped. Literature, 
like politics, only reflects this mood of the people; it is the 
result, not the cause of the present popularity of everything 
that is expressive of antagonism to war. 

William James spoke of the need of a moral equivalent 
for war, if militarism is to be abolished. There is quite obvi- 
ously needed also an aesthetic equivalent of war before that 
aim can be accomplished. This England has found for her- 
self in the Great Silence of Remembrance Day, which is 
coming more and more to take its place in the cause of peace 
as the beautiful ceremony which every great movement must 
possess if it is to appeal to the heart and imagination of the 
people. Its simple grandeur and austere beauty are as noble 
as anything which militarism in its prime could ever produce. 
Its discipline, the victory of the mind which it displays; its 
nearness to death, and the love and pity which it stirs—all 
make it a unique symbol of peace. 


Radio Trust 


ANDERSON 


that allows no further hope of appeal, and that since the 
Radio Corporation is said to contemplate a second appeal 
they do not feel constrained to act. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to point out—although the author of the act has done 
so—that it says nothing of the kind. It says “finally ad- 
judged guilty by a federal court.” The word “finally” 
was obviously intended to distinguish a final decision, such 
as that just rendered by Judge Morris, from a temporary 
order, such as he made two years ago. If the United States 
District Court at Wilmington is not “a federal court,” then 
the Radio Commission is justified in its failure to act. Other- 
wise, it has no excuse, and its inaction can only be explained 
on the scandalous ground that the Radio Corporation of 
America possesses sufficient influence to enjoy immunity from 
the law—an hypothesis already supported by considerable 
evidence. Incidentally, a number of persons have been moved 
again to inquire what action, if any, is contemplated by the 
Department of Justice in this matter. For more than a year 
it has responded to all inquiries with vague answers to the 
effect that “we are investigating.” Has Attorney General 
Mitchell forgotten his pledge to enforce the anti-trust laws 
of the United States? 
7 * . * * 


he is doubtful if he will ever have a better opportunity to 
make it good. As an example of bold, deliberate, and 
ruthless trust-building, the history of the Radio Corporation 
since its creation in 1919 should make the surviving exem- 
plars of the last generation blush for their own restraint. 
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And the process has been successful, not in the face of gov- 
ernmental opposition, but largely because of admitted gov- 
ernmental favoritism. Attend to the following: The of- 
fense of which the Radio Corporation was convicted at 
Wilmington consisted of inserting in its contracts with 
twenty-seven independent manufacturers of receiving sets a 
clause which required them to equip their sets with RCA 
tubes before putting them on the market. Not only were 
independent tube manufacturers thus deprived of the business 
of equipping sets, but they were faced with the fact that the 
buyers of those sets would inevitably replace the tubes, when 
worn out, with others of the same manufacture—RCA. 
Some of them promptly went out of business. It is inter- 
esting to note that the contracts containing the “tube clause” 
were primarily for the purpose of licensing the independent 
set makers to use the Radio Corporation’s patent covering 
tuned radio frequencies—on a stiff royalty basis. Owner- 
ship of this patent is at the heart of the Radio Corporation’s 
dominating position in the industry. There is strong evi- 
dence that this patent is, in fact, antedated by another 
which is now the possession of the Navy Department! All 
appeals to the Navy Department to break this stranglehold 
by asserting the priority of its own patent in the courts have 
been rejected, and a responsible officer is on record with the 
explanation that the department has always pursued a policy 
of “favoring” the Radio Corporation, and is unwilling to 
take any action that would disturb its position! 


. * 7 7. ° 


DESIRE to justify and prolong this favoritism is at 

the bottom of the Radio Corporation’s frenzied cam- 
paign of propaganda, designed to create a widespread impres- 
sion that the corporation was “founded at the request of the 
government.” This legend has been exploded more than 
once, and will be exploded again before the Couzens commit- 
tee is done. Nevertheless, Mr. Young lent his name and his 
word to its reiteration in a recent number of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and Major-General Harbord has done so fre- 
quently. In complaining of this propaganda to the Federal 
Trade Commission, an organization of independent manu- 
facturers likened it very properly to the “patriotic” defense 
of the celebrated Doheny. It is possible that Mr. Young 
has been so occupied with settling the claims arising from the 
devastation of war in Europe that he is unaware of the 
devastation of the independent radio industry in the United 
States by the corporation of whose board he is chairman— 
but this reporter is disposed to doubt it. 


HERE is another matter which ought to have public 

attention. For the present I prefer to call it a misunder- 
standing, although some of my colleagues insist that it must 
have been a deliberate hoax. In either case the fact is unde- 
niable that for four months the American people have been 
laboring under the most astounding delusion that has pos- 
sessed them since the Great Calvin succeeded in propa- 
gating the fiction that he was reducing governmental ex- 
penses. This delusion has consisted in the belief that the 
construction of three new cruisers has been suspended or de- 
layed pending the outcome of the London arms conference, 
and it resulted directly from President Hoover's statement of 
July 24. That statement was issued at the White House 
upon the occasion of the signing of the Paris pact: 


Mr. MacDonald has indicated the good will and posi- 
tive intention ef the British government by suspension of 
construction of certain portions of this year’s British naval 
program. It is the desire of the United States to show 
equal good will in our approach to the problem. We have 
three cruisers in this year’s construction program which 
have been undertaken in the government navy yards, the 
detailed drawings for which are now in the course of prepa- 
ration. The actual keels would, in the ordinary course, be 
laid down some time this fall. Generally speaking, the 
British cruiser strength considerably exceeds American 
strength at the present time, and the actual construction 
of these three cruisers would not be likely in themselves 
to produce inequality in the final results. We do not wish, 
however, to have any misunderstanding of our actions, 
and, therefore, we shall not lay these keels until there has 
been an opportunity for full consideration of their effect 
upon the final agreement for parity which we expect to 
reach, although our hopes of relief from construction lie 
more largely in the latter years of the program under the 
law of 1928. 


This declaration was everywhere accepted as a promise 
of suspension or delay in the construction of the cruisers. 
It was so accepted by the big navy crowd in Congress, 
whose members denounced it roundly, and it was so accepted 
by the press of the United States and Great Britain, most 
of which warmly praised it as a gesture in the interest of 
world peace. 


* * * + + 


T now develops that no order for suspension or delay in 
the construction of these cruisers has ever been issued 
from the White House or any other official quarter; and that 
the work has not been suspended or delayed, but on the con- 
trary has been pushed with all the energy and speed which 
the Navy Department could command. It is disclosed, more- 
over, that Mr. Hoover erred when he stated that in the ordi- 
nary course the keels would be laid down this fall; they 
could not possibly be laid before next spring—which is the 
time when the Navy Department is preparing to lay them. 
By that time, of course, the arms conference will be over. 
Several months’ work is necessary before the keels can be 
laid, and it is being carried out on schedule. Work on the 
guns and armor is proceeding, and contracts for the steel 
have been awarded. In short, the situation with regard to 
the building of the cruisers is precisely what it would have 
been if the President had made no announcement whatever. 
That is officially admitted. It is officially suggested, more- 
over, that the President never intended to delay construction, 
and never intended to convey the impression that it would 
be delayed. If this is true, how did he intend to show “equal 
good will” toward Great Britain, which had suspended con- 
struction? If his statement did not mean that construction 
was to be delayed, what on earth did it mean, and what was 
his purpose in making it? The worst aspect of the business 
is its possible effect on British opinion. Imagine the howl 
that would go up from such jingo journals as the Chicago 
Tribune and the Washington Post if a similar proceeding 
were unearthed in London! It would be hailed immediately 
as the only evidence necessary to prove that Albion was still 
perfidious, and that candid dealings with a British gévern- 
ment, especially a Socialist British government, were im- 
possible. Perhaps some respectable explanation may still be 
forthcoming, although the outlook is not bright. 
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Prosperity—Believe It or Not 


V. The Farmer’s Share 


By STUART CHASE 


F course no such person as “the farmer” ever lived 
on land or sea. Every human personality differs 
from every other. Factory workers, living in stand- 

ardized tenements, pouring in a black stream through the 
gates in the morning, do present a mass effect where the use 
of averages, however inaccurate, is not altogether ludicrous. 
But there is no such thing as the American farmer. There 
are about six million individuals sprawled across the country, 
with their families comprising nearly thirty million persons. 
They range from the happy, shiftless Negro tenant hoeing 
an acre of poor corn field in Mississippi to Mr. Campbell 
with his 80,000-acre, 100 per cent mechanized wheat farm 
in Montana. Both are Mr. American Farmer, but the mind 
balks at treating them as a unit. 

The World War encouraged huge exports of American 
foodstuffs. We fed millions of European peasants who had 
left their fields for the trenches. Prices went up, acreage 
increased, the tractor became popular, efficiency was widely 
introduced. At the close of hostilities American agriculture 
was in an exceedingly prosperous condition, relatively speak- 
ing. Prices had been pegged, land values were soaring, credit 
was readily obtainable. The whole economic structure of 
agriculture had been given a glorious kick upstairs. Exports 
held up well in 1919 and fairly well in 1920. In 1921 Eu- 
rope suddenly stopped buying. Farm products shipped abroad 
tumbled $1,300,000,000. Wholesale prices collapsed. Land 
values exploded like pricked balloons. Unnumbered farmers 
who had been thinking of Florida, California, and a new 
sedan found their thoughts centered on mortgage interest. 

The following figures from “Recent Economic Changes” 
tell the sad story more effectively than any purple prose. 


Index Numbers 
Prices paid by 


Prices received for farmers for Wages of Taxes on 
farm products their supplies hired farm iabor farm property 
1914 100 100 100 100 
1918 200 178 176 118 
1919 209 205 206 130 
1920 205 206 239 155 
1921 116 156 150 217 
1922 124 152 146 232 
1923 135 153 166 246 
1924 134 154 166 249 
1925 147 159 168 250 
1926 136 156 171 253 
1927 131 154 170 258 


There is really very little more to say. Where farmers were 
getting a dollar for their corn or wheat or cotton in 1914 
they were getting more than two dollars in 1919 and 1920. 
Then the whole structure collapsed to $1.16 in 1921—cut 
almost in half. It has climbed up a little since, but in 1927 it 
was only $1.31. This is bad enough, but look at the other 





* This is the fifth of a series of seven articles on American prosperity. 
The sixth will appear in the issue of December 25.—Epitor Tue Nation. 


three columns. The prices which farmers paid for their 
clothing, hardware, and other supplies had also doubled by 
1920, and also tobogganed in 1921. But instead of going 
down to 116, they went only to 156—where they have more 
or less remained. American agriculture has thus been caught 
in the famous “‘scissors” which the Russians talk about. It 
must pay relatively more for what it buys than it receives for 
what it sells. In 1927 the jaws were twenty-three painful 
points apart. In the last two years they have narrowed a 
little, but they are still wide enough to make the pain suffi- 
ciently intense. 

The same thing happened in respect to the wages paid 
to farm labor, except that the scissors are even wider—twenty- 
nine points in 1927, and still widening. This has helped 
hired men a little but not the farmers who hire them. In 
taxes the situation is even more deplorable. Instead of drop- 
ping in 1921, taxes continued to climb. By 1927 they were 
no less than 127 points ahead of farm-product prices! Again 
the motor car makes its bow on the prosperity stage, but this 
time upside down. The chief reason for higher farm taxes 
lies in highway construction in rural areas. Figures for sev- 
eral counties in Michigan show that in the past seven years 
taxes have absorbed 90 per cent of the net return to farm 
owners. Other studies indicate that an absorption of one- 
third to two-thirds the net return is common. This woeful 
burden operates to depress land values. For the past century 
the value of such lands has been marching steadily upward. 
Farmers came to believe that a mounting curve was as 
dependable as a mounting thermometer in spring. But ac- 
cording to Dr. Edwin G. Nourse in “Recent Economic 
Changes” the end has come. 


Index Number of Farm Land Values 


1913 1920 1928 
PAE 3s... clase See 100 160 96 
eco trmssaeaccddaaeaae 100 213 117 
Pieete Woakete. « s.<:0.9.0404 00:4 100 145 99 
IE a5 assees, S000 dete dean 100 151 113 
South Carolina............. 100 230 110 
ha tk cad ced ae ee 100 174 139 
SEE “ic cas. ca keic ope ces 100 167 161 
ee Perry A ee 100 137 139 


All the States listed except California and Connecticut show 
a landslide in values from 1920 to 1928. 

To continue reciting the woes of agriculture may seem 
unnecessarily cruel. As an accountant, however, I cannot 
forbear to append Dr. Copeland’s beautiful profit and loss 
account covering all American farms for the year ending 
June 30, 1927.7 

Gross value of agricultural production. . . .$12,127,000,000 
Payments to other industrial groups...... 3,697 ,000,000 





$8,430,000,000 





t Including estimate for food grown and consumed on farm. 
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Wages paid hired labor... . $1,291,000,000 
Rents paid—net .......... 1,267,000,000 





| Pee ae 260,000,000 
Loss due to fall in land 

DE cos casuwe cages 2,160,000,000 4,978,000,000 
i i, i CU ee wins eeneenetare $3,452,000,000 
Interest on market value of 

ics ewtke cde enon $1,759,000,000 
Charge for owner’s labor 

err 3,410,000,000 
TEOE NEE op occcacas 5,169,000,000 
Deficit of actual profit...... $1,717,000,000 


To pay each farmer an average of $540 for his year’s 
work, and 4% per cent interest on the equity in his farm, 
would have taken 1,717 millions more than farmers actually 
received. Regarding all American agriculture as one business 
corporation, it was, despite a shockingly low allowance for 
labor, nearly two billions in the red at a time when American 
prosperity was the favorite topic at innumerable banquets. 
Dr. Mitchell believes that the best single index of the lowly 
position of agriculture is in the ratio of farm per capita 
income, to the per capita income of the total population. In 
1919 the average farm dweller was receiving 57 per cent as 
much income as the average American. In 1921 the ratio 
dropped to 34 per cent. Now it has climbed to about 40 per 
cent—still far short of 1919. In the face of this depressing 
testimony it is pertinent to inquire how farmers continue to 
exist at all. As a matter of fact, many of them have ceased to 
exist—as farmers. Nearly a million (net) left their farms 
for the city between 1920 and 1927. Six million remain. 

In the first place, despite all my precautions, we have 
been talking mainly about the non-existent average farmer. 
Hundreds of thousands of individual farmers, the country 
aver, have made ends meet, and thousands have prospered. 
Soil, crop demand, export opportunities, mechanization, local 
conditions, individual abilities differ widely. Here and there 
agriculture pays well. Second and more important, for agri- 
culture to show a profit and loss account in red figures may 
be sad, but it is not evidence of extermination. Farming is 
not yet a business. A corporation consistently in the red 
closes its doors and goes into the hands of a receiver. It is a 
child of the money-and-credit system, and the penalty of 
breaking the rules of that system is death. But the farmer 
(and here at last I can be general) is carrying on a job far 
older than the money-and-credit system. He is handicapped 
seriously by its rules, but no death penalty hangs over him. 
If his books do not balance, he can throw them out the win- 
dow and go and pick a mess of peas or milk the cow. He has 
a roof over his head, food in his fields, fuel in the wood lot. 
The banker holding his mortgage may evict him and a few 
of his neighbors, but he cannot evict a whole country side. 
If times are generally bad, the banker may whistle for his 
money—and in the end go bankrupt himself. Farming is a 
career, not a business. In the face of plowed earth, flowing 
stream, hillside, meadow, orchard, woodland, all the figures 
I have spread upon the records suddenly grow dim. There 
are powerful forces at work trying to bind the farmer to the 
pecuniary system. He is more of a business man than he used 
to be, however. 


I spoke earlier of the variations in farm prosperity. Dr. 
Wolman finds two great classes of American agriculturists; 
the forty-two in every one hundred living on farms valued 
at less than $4,000, and the fifty-eight living on farms valued 
above that figure. The former live generally on poor land, 
the latter on good land. The poor-land group have not im- 
proved their standard of living at all since 1919. The group 
living on good land have probably improved their living 
standards a little, but they have done so by piling up debts. 

Variations in prosperity by crops are also significant. 
The machine is profoundly disturbing wheat farming. Two 
men with a combine and other machines, plus a little seasonal 
help, can bring down the cost of production twenty cents a 
bushel. As a result the big wheat farms in the Great Plains 
region are doing fairly well, while the smaller farms, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, are doing badly. The same 
story holds in corn and in most other crops. 

Why are the farmers worse off than in 1920, while the 
rest of us, financially at least, are better off? For one thing, 
our higher standards have tended to depress the farmers. 
The nation is eating lighter foods, wearing lighter clothing. 
Fruit and vegetable farmers have benefited somewhat (al- 
though the new demand has been frequently over-estimated ) 
but cotton, grain, sheep, and cattle raisers have suffered. 
Clothing demand has shifted to silk and rayon. Nor is much 
in the way of agricultural produce to be found in automo- 
biles, gasoline, radios, sporting goods, moving pictures, travel, 
and tabloids—all great items in the new standard of living. 
Higher wages in industry have forced farmers to compete 
with the factory for labor. As we have seen, the taxes 
inspired by the motor car have been a terrific burden. The 
collapse of the European market in 1921—which has never 
really come back—was the inciting cause of the whole tobog- 
gan slide. Meanwhile Canada, the Argentine, and Austral- 
asia have been competing heavily. 

Finally, and perhaps most important from any long- 
range view, the machine has distressed most farmers. It has 
made a few rich but thrown agriculture as a whole com- 
pletely out of step; and disrupted its time-honored rhythms. 
Tractors have driven six million horses and mules from 
farms in the past thirteen years. Some eighteen million acres 
of hay and grain are no longer needed, while the old crop 
rotation of corn one year, oats the next, meadow-land the 
third, has gone into the discard. While a million farms were 
being abandoned, the “mass” of crop production, taken as 
100 in 1919, grew to 106 in 1927. Workers are fewer, 
farms are larger. The large output has kept prices down. 

This brings us head on into the whole question of agri- 
culture and large-scale production. Mr. Ford with a wave 
of the hand would banish its tribulations by putting it on a 
quantity production basis. He would plow, cultivate, har- 
vest, grade, and ship by great machines under the guidance of 
a few skilled mechanics. We may, of course, come to this; 
but today we have six million farmers on our hands. The 
practical problem is how to deal with them—not only indus- 
trially, but psychologically. Most of them have adopted the 
cultivation of the land as a way of life. They are interested 
less in industrial efficiency than in living. 

Farmers are less mobile than industrial workers; they 
do not respond readily to shifts in demand, or to technical 
improvements. The installation of a new machine requires 

(Continued on page 750) 
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THE DISSENTING OPINIONS OF MR. 
JUSTICE HOLMES—Introduction by Dr. George 
W. Kirchwey. A volume of brilliant legal papers from 
the pen of America’s foremost liberal. $4.50 


TWENTY PLAYS—By Ferenc Molnar—This vol- 
ume contains not only all of Molnar’s popularly known 
dramas, such as Liliom and The Play’s the Thing, but 
also almost a dozen that are here translated for the first 
time. $6.00 


Limited Autographed edition $12.00 


HEAVENLY DISCOURSE—By Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. Salty satires which have proved them- 
selves superb for reading aloud. Any one will be 
grateful for a copy. $2.00 


All Bookstores 


The Vanguard Press 


THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL (Wilde)— 
Illustrated with thirty full-page copper plate drawings 
by Lynd Ward, whose “God’s Man” has been so well 
received. An unusually handsome book bound in 
wood veneer. $4.00 


THE HORNED SHEPHERD—By Edgar Jepson. 
Illustrated with wood-cuts by Wilfred Jones and 
printed from hand-set type on imported paper. Chosen 
as one of the “fifty best books of the year,’ An 
exquisitely rendered re-creation of the Pan legend. 


$5.00 
THE POET IN THE DESERT—By Charles 


Erskine Scott Wood. A poem in which Col. Wood 
sums up his attitude toward life. $2.00 


All Bookstores 
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Hilaire Belloc 








The astonishing achievement of 
Armand-Jean du Plessis—bishop at 
twenty-one, cardinal before forty, mas- 
ter of France for eighteen years, an 
ardently Catholic Cardinal who, as an 
unintended result of his foreign policy, 
saved Protestantism in Europe and 
founded modern France.—Belloc’s 
greatest biography. Illustrated. $5.00 
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Back of the Newspaper Headlines 


WILLIAM BOLITHO has written a series of three articles for 
Survey Graphic in which he treats of the human stuff that goes into 
Chicago gangs. 

DOCTORS AND PATIENTS—= special number on the dilemma 
of rising medical costs. Discussed by doctors, ists, busi 
men, professors and the patient himself. 

THAT BLAMED OLD FOOL—the first of the series of stories 
of divorces by Mary Edna McChristie of the Cineinnati Court of 
Domestic Relations, has attracted wide notice. Five more to come. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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first the approval or vote of the individual farmer, and second 
the individual financing thereof. How far would the ma- 
chine age have progressed if factory workers had voted on 
each new loom or lathe, and then bought it on their own 
credit? Technological progress over the whole field of agri- 
culture must be not only a slow process, but at some points— 
such as maximum efficient acreage per machine—an impossi- 
ble one. Only a brand-new, centralized, coordinated control 
can readily domesticate the machine on the farm. The busi- 
ness farmer, with large acreage and complete mechanization, 
brings down costs and makes a fair return on his investment. 
Good. Then what happens? The little farmers, hearing of 
the profits, sow their fields with the same crop. Squatters 
take up land and sow the same crop. Prices drop. Both big 
and little men are in the red, but the big man is likely to 
suffer more in the end. He has fixed charges to meet on a 
large, depreciating investment. Under individual ownership 
and operation, crop surpluses have been and always will be 
unpredictable. This would be a risky situation for a cen- 
trally planned production; it is too risky for large blocks of 
capital to flirt with indefinitely. A report of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce made in the summer of 1929 
finds that a group of seventy-four large farms, averaging 
12,000 acres, in twenty-eight States, are neither more nor less 
successful than small family farms. It concludes that a 
revolutionary change in agriculture in the direction of mass 
production is far from fulfilment. I submit that it never 
can be fulfilled. The farmer is not a business man. 

There is one available compromise which may or may 
not eventuate successfully. It is about the only bright spot 
in the whole agricultural situation. By means of strong co- 
operative societies, with adequate supplies of credit at their 
command, farmers may conceivably regulate production by 
agreeing to a predetermined acreage, and so keep prices at a 
fair figure. It is conceivable that they may even purchase 
and use machinery cooperatively by treating their own and 
their neighbors’ acres as one unit. Russian farmers are doing 
precisely this. It means the end of traditional individualism, 
but not necessarily the end of the farmer. The culture will 
be profoundly modified by cooperation, but not stamped out. 
Mr. Ford’s scheme would stamp it out. 


In the Driftway 


“4 I \ HE bad-roads movement which the Drifter has inau- 
gurated is meeting with nation-wide acclaim. That 
is to say, two readers have written that they are in 

favor of it, and any press agent who can’t translate two read- 

ers into “nation-wide acclaim” isn’t worthy of his hire. The 

Drifter’s multitudinous correspondence comes from as far away 

as California, whence a writer who signs herself “fervently and 

forever for bad roads” tells of acquiring a house in an un- 
spoiled fishing village on the coast. At first the house was 
adequately protected against invasion by a breastwork of 

“divinely bad” roads, but real-estate promoters have arrived, 

a concrete highway is under construction—and the house is 

for sale. Another warm supporter of the bad-roads move- 

ment arises in—of all places!—Chicago. The Drifter had 
supposed that good roads were essential around the Midwest 
metropolis in order that residents might conveniently carry 


about with them the machine-guns necessary for the local 
pastime of shooting up one’s neighbors. But the Drifter’s 
Chicago correspondent writes: 


Your low whisper for converts to join a bad-roads 
movement will be heard even in the wilderness of more and 
more cars and still more miles of concrete, and you're 
bound to start something. As one who has had his fling 
at automotive transportation—having had three motor- 
cycles and eight cars in my time, and traveled in twenty- 
six States—I have been without a car for three years now 
and find my greatest pleasure on unused roads (though 
there are few of them left in this country). 

The point is that since good roads and motor cars go 
hand in hand, you will have to make flank attacks on both. 
To argue bad roads alone wouldn’t convince many. We've 
got to stop making and selling so many cars, and if we can 
get in here, we know that bad roads will naturally follow 
because there won’t be any gas tax or State license money 
with which to build roads. Economists and industrialists 
can be as horrified as they want to, and point out that our 
prosperity(?) is built on the foundation of good roads and 
motor cars. I, for one, am going out to convert people to 
bad roads and no motor cars. 

7 . * * + 


HE Drifter is not so ambitious as that—or quite so 
unpractical. Nobody recognizes better than he the 
abuses associated with the automobile. But he also knows 
that the time to attack the automobile was a quarter of a 
century ago when it had not yet been woven into our living 
habits and before it had arrived in the business world as an 
enormous vested interest. ‘The Drifter surmises that if the 
automobile had come as a poor man’s convenience instead of 
a rich man’s toy its history would have been different. It is 
one of the splendid ironies of life in New York City that the 
New York Central freight trains which crawl through 
Eleventh Avenue are required to send a man on horseback 
ahead of the locomotive; and lumbering steam rollers which 
smooth out newly laid pavement at about four miles an hour 
must be preceded by a man with a red flag, but motor cars 
are permitted to dash along Broadway at thirty or forty 
miles an hour without the benefit even of a cowcatcher to 
toss the pedestrian out of the way. 
* + . * * 


O, the Drifter does not envisage the suppression—or 
even adequate regulation—of the automobile by the 
mere pedestrian, but he does think that car drivers are them- 
selves going to demand, and obtain, relief from the existing 
congestion of the roads. In the meantime taxicabs will tend 
to displace private cars in our large cities, while motor buses 
may work a similar change in the country. The general 
manager of the New York Automobile Club has just issued 
a suggestion that private cars should not be used for Christ- 
mas shopping. And as the Drifter wrote the other day, 
motoring as a sport is giving way to flying. The village of 
Radburn has already been laid out in New Jersey by the 
City Housing Corporation with separate, non-intersecting 
routes for motor cars and walkers. The Drifter’s bad- 
roads movement is intended to make certain that along with 
motor highways there be also plentiful by-ways for pedes- 
trians, horseback riders, and bicycles. The latter means of 
travel might then achieve a merited rejuvenation. 
Tue Drirrer 
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Correspondence 
Devil-Dog Rule 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: All the little cats are out of the bag so long and 
cautiously held by our Devil Dogs. The allegations about our 
illegal methods in Nicaragua and Haiti made by the discon- 
tented citizens of those happy lands have been openly confirmed 
now by no less a person than Major General Smedley D. Butler 
of the United States Marine Corps. 

Speaking in Pittsburgh on the evening of December 5, 
1929, before an audience of seven hundred, at the annual dinner 
of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange, General Butler spilled 
the beans. The following newspaper account has been shown 
to Mr. Robert K. Cochrane, Jr., Secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Builders’ Exchange, who invited General Butler to speak, and 
he has asserted that it is correct in every detail. I quote the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of the morning of December 6: 


With the marines, General Butler took charge of two 
elections, he said, and “our candidates always win.” 
Concerning elections in Nicaragua, he explained that the 
opposition candidates were declared bandits when it be- 
came necessary to elect a candidate. Concerning one elec- 
tion, he said: “The fellow we had in there, nobody 
liked. But he was a useful fellow—to us—so we had to 
keep him in. How to keep him in was the problem. 

“We looked up the election laws and found that the 
polls had to be open (a sufficient length of time) at least 
that’s the way we translated it—and that a voter had to 
register to be eligible to vote.” 

The district was then canvassed, the speaker said, 
and 400 were found who would vote for the proper can- 
didate. Notice of opening of the polls was given five 
minutes beforehand, the 400 voters were assembled in a 
line and when they had voted, in about two hours, 
the polls were closed. The other citizens had not regis- 
tered and, therefore, were ineligible to vote, he said. 

Regarding Haiti, General Butler told how the marine- 
controlled President had dissolved the Congress to pre- 
vent the legislative body from passing a new constitution. 
He aided the President in drawing up the edict that dis- 
solved the Congress, the speaker said. 


He related an amusing incident regarding cabinet appoint- 
ments in marine-controlled Haiti. It was found necessary to 
secure a new “secretary of public instruction and cults.” One 
was found who would be amenable to marine reason, but, 
when they attempted to learn his name, they found he could 
not write, or even spell, his own name. He was in office two 
weeks. Later, the general found that the man who urged his 
appointment did so to secure a debt of $50 owed to him by the 
illiterate. The “secretary of public instruction and cults” was 
his barber. 

General Butler was equally indiscreet regarding the official 
families of his commanding officers, the Presidents of the United 
States. Referring to the policemen with whom he worked for 
law, order, and honest elections in Philadelphia, he said: “The 
average of honesty on the police forces of America is as good 
as in the cabinets of some of the Presidents.” 

Is it possible, General Butler, that you mean the members 
of the Cabinets with whom President Hoover once sat as a 
fellow Cabinet officer? And is it possible that, with sly irony, 
you are indicating that these ex-comrades of Hoover were not 
all they might be? Don’t you think you ought to explain to the 
President? And don’t you think the President ought to order 
an explanation, both of your insinuations that our rule in Nica- 


ragua and Haiti is crooked, and that recent Cabinet members 
have been dishonest? And you, Mr. Hoover, did you mean 
it when you said in your Congressional message, just three days 
before General Butler blabbed, that in a large sense you do not 
wish us to be thus represented by marines abroad? 

Whatever the President may do, it is obvious that the 
Senate of the United States, possibly on a motion to be insti- 
tuted by Senator Borah: as chairman of the Committe on For- 
eign Affairs, should immediately hold a Senate investigation of 
these charges against the marines. I am telegraphing this 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette account to Senator Borah today, ask- 
ing if such accusations against the marines, and therefore 
against the United States of America, on the part of so high- 
ranking a man as Major General Butler, do not demand a 
Senate inquiry. 

One last sweet touch. General Butler flew from the Quan- 
tico Marine Barracks to Pittsburgh in a United States airplane. 
Splendid, for he was indeed on public business—perhaps the 
most important public business he has ever engaged in—that of 
letting the cat out of the bag. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 6 Sinciar Lewis 


It Would! 


To THE Epitor or THe Nation: 


Sir: Do you think it would make interesting reading if 
Soviet Russia sent a note to the Government of the United 
States (before it is too late) calling the attention of this 
government to the Kellogg Peace Pact and expressing the ear- 
nest hope that the United States and Haiti will refrain from 
hostilities ? 


Brooklyn, December 6 Tomas F. Hastincs 


War Is—Not Polite 


To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 
Sir: The following is from tonight’s Toronto Daily Star: 


The Department of Education has banned “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” by Erich Maria Remarque from 
the circulating library which travels throughout the public- 
school system. 

According to Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, deputy minister 
of education, the ban was placed on the book because it is 
considered by the department to be “coarse, vulgar, and 
not polite.” 


Joun A. AstLs-BATEMAN 
Toronto, Ontario, November 25 


Armistice Sunday 


To THE Epitror or THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of November 27 you publish a letter in 
which Philip Schiller says he will be “happy to raise a healthy 
sum as the first contribution to a fund for printing and dis- 
tributing Waitstill H. Sharp’s article . . . on the true signifi- 
cance of Armistice Sunday.” To such a fund I shall be happy 
to contribute. I am a Canadian country parson and preach 
in three churches every Sunday. In each of these on Novem- 
ber 10 I read Mr. Sharp's article without comment—save that 
I regarded the paper in which it appeared as the most honest 
on this continent. 

Joun C. Mortimer 

Black River Bridge, New Brunswick, November 26 











Books and Drama 


Trade Rats 
By LEONORA SPEYER 


We thought the house was haunted till they said 
The trade rats ran at large about the place; 

We never met the rodents face to face, 

But marked their trade: small twigs or bits of thread 
Meant something missing—pencils by my bed 

Or gloves perhaps; a bird’s wing with the trace 

Of gnawing teeth, exchanged for good old lace; 

A jewel gone, two pebbles there instead. 


These rats, thought I without much bitterness, 
Reminded me of one who, much as they, 
Traded and went his sly, ingenuous way; 
Taking like them the more, to leave the less. 
All honest thieves! I had no doubt of that— 
Which seemed enough to ask of any rat. 


Cloud Cities 
By ISRAEL NEWMAN 


They will not share the moldering fame 
Of cities buried in the dust, 

These cities that the cranes pile up 

On girdered steel immune to rust. 


They will not rot dim centuries 

Till men exhume dome, tower, and gate; 
For cities buried in the clouds 

The winds dig up; winds never wait. 


A Great Adventurer 


La Fayette. By Brand Whitlock. D. Appleton and Company. 
Two volumes. $10. 

CCASIONALLY, even in these days of materialism, 

O it is possible to find an old lady still boasting of a great- 

grandmother or other remote relative who once danced 

with La Fayette. Traditions like this are not common, and 

the names which give them life are even rarer. Possibly in 


France some dowager may lay claim to a progenitor who, 


once kissed Benjamin Franklin. But who ever heard anyone 
making a family legend of a dance with Thomas Jefferson 
or John Marshall, for example, or—Heaven forbid!—with 
John Adams? La Fayette, however, was cast in a different 
mold from any of these, and for one reason or another every 
American treasured highly any association with him, no matter 
how slight. In these two volumes Mr. Whitlock tells why. 
La Fayette is still one of the national heroes of this 
country, and so far no writer of the ultra-modern school has 
seen fit to lay profane hands upon him. Both for the memory 
of La Fayette himself and for the peace of mind of his ad- 
mirers it is well that Mr. Whitlock came to realize the need 
for a new biography before, let us say, Mr. Strachey or Mr. 
Hackett hit upon the subject. No matter how much one ad- 
mires and enjoys the keen irony of Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” 


ESE ___-___ 


one realizes that the blithe spirit of La Fayette would suffer 
under that particular form of art; and Mr. Hackett, whose 
fineness of perception may have been a bit dulled by his robust 
joy in treating of the six wives of Henry VIII, would find 
La Fayette’s delicate, idyllic love for his Adrienne something 
to wonder at but, one fears, not to admire. 

Mr. Whitlock makes no secret of his admiration for 
La Fayette, but it is a justifiable admiration, born of study, 
hard work, and keen appreciation. The author shows an un- 
usual grasp of the complicated period in which La Fayette lived, 
and a profound understanding of La Fayette himself. Through- 
out the two volumes he writes with assured confidence and real 
brilliance, without anywhere straining after effect. If there is 
ground for any adverse criticism, it would seem to be Mr. 
Whitlock’s determination to make the work strictly a biog- 
raphy instead of a “life and times,” and his consistency in fol- 
lowing the plan through. The method occasionally results in 
a distorted impression; La Fayette is always kept in the exact 
focus of the reader’s gaze, and the rest of the picture may 
seem slightly out of proportion. Then, too, the other figures 
are viewed, not in historical perspective, but as they appeared 
to La Fayette. But there is surprisingly little of this distor- 
tion, and the little is easily corrected. 

The portrayal of La Fayette himself is a masterpiece of 
vividness and accuracy. Mr. Whitlock rightly conveys the im- 
pression that as apolitical figure or statesman La Fayette hardly 
merits the rank of true greatness. He could inspire people, 
but he could neither lead nor drive them. In his political 
career in France he indulged in a long, heroic, but withal fruit- 
less endeavor to establish his ideal form of government for his 
country—a limited constitutional monarchy. He hoped that 
Louis XVI might become the head of such a government; he 
wished, but never expected, that Napoleon might turn his 
talents in that direction; even with the two restored Bourbons 
he never became despondent. Finally, in 1830, he thought he 
had at last won his cause with Louis Philippe; but Louis 
Philippe was a failure, as La Fayette soon realized, and, char- 
acteristically enough, he told the July monarch so to his face. 

It was not as a public figure but as a man that La Fayette 
achieved greatness; not what he did but the way he did it that 
endeared him to his own age and to others. His participation 
in the American Revolution was in a way typical of his whole 
life. Judged dispassionately in the light of cold reason, there 
never was a more hair-brained project than this, but it gave 
La Fayette tremendous popularity and widespread fame. The 
young knight-errant of nineteen, with no military experience, 
had the sheer nerve to ask Silas Deane for a major-general’s 
commission in the American army and the still greater nerve 
to accept it. Then he went off, in spite of the opposition of 
everybody who counted for anything in France, to fight for a 
cause the success of which was almost certain to destroy his 
own social order. But the world always has admired the spirit 
of adventure, especially when it is successful, and it has ad- 
mired La Fayette ever since. During the whole seventy-seven 
years of his life he possessed the kind of charm that captivated 
almost everyone at sight. His success with the Continental 
Congress, suspicious of the very name of France, was a strik- 
ing tribute to his powers. ‘That body found it impossible to 
refuse him what he wanted. Washington loved him as a son. 
Even the bloodthirsty savages of the Paris mob felt his power 
of command. Curiously enough only the Germans, who held 
him prisoner for five years, remained untouched in his presence. 
In 1818, when he appeared once more in public life as a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, Paris crowded the galleries, 
stirred as by a voice from the grave. When as an old man 
he returned to the United States in 1824, for his third visit, 
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he was given the greatest ovation ever accorded by this country 
to a foreign celebrity. La Fayette loved “that delicious sensa- 
tion of the smile of the multitude,” and the multitude gave gen- 
erously of its smiles. Throughout his life he was the true 
knight-errant as he had been as a boy in the country, as a youth 
in the American war, and as a national figure in France. It is 
a fascinating story, by Mr. Whitlock delightfully told. 
RatpH VotNngy HarLow 


A Composer at Play 


Evenings in the Orchestra. By Hector Berlioz. Translated 
from the French by Charles E. Roche. Edited with an 
Introduction by Ernest Newman. Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 


ERLIOZ would have been pleased had he known that by 
B the year 1929 his literary work would be all but for- 

gotten while his musical compositions would be fre- 
quently played by every great orchestra. Now comes Ernest 
Newman and puts into the “Music and Musicians” series which 
he is editing the first English translation of “Les Soirées de 
l’Orchestre,” which had Paris by its musical ears some seventy- 
five years ago. It was the opinion of Berlioz’s Paris that as a 
composer he was interesting but that as a journalist he was 
great. That was an opinion which always irked him; yet now 
that the interest in his orchestration, which once sounded piquant 
or even grotesque, pales before the skill and audacity of some 
of the moderns, the resurrection of his literary work may once 
more help to obscure his music. The publication of “Evenings 
in the Orchestra” will perhaps make the reader turn again to 
his even more brilliant “Memoirs,” the essence of all that is 
attractive in nineteenth-century French romanticism liberally 
flavored with a ewift Gallic wit, an autobiography that W. E. 
Henley once underpraised as being second only to Cellini’s. 

“Evenings in the Orchestra” is a decameron (only it is 
twenty-five evenings long) with a musical accompaniment. It 
retails the conversations and entertainments carried on by the 
members of the orchestra of a provincial French opera com- 
pany during the performance of works they deem beneath their 
attention. Berlioz as a visitor sits among them, and while half 
of the orchestra conscientiously saws and blows away, the rebels 
against mediocrity lay aside their instruments and adorn the 
evening with epigram and story. Even the conductor is sym- 
pathetic with the revolt and cooperates to the extent of re- 
minding the state’s hirelings when the performance is over and 
they may adjourn to a café. Occasionally, however, an opera 
for which the players have respect is put on, and then the 
chapter, entitled Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris” Is Being Given, 
is only half a page in length, for the conversation is carried 
on during entr’actes only. 

Had Berlioz not been composer and journalist he might 
have become a brilliant novelist. The members of his orchestra 
live for the reader and always speak in character. His narra- 
tive ability is demonstrated again and again in the book, the 
last piece, The Adventures of William Wallace in New 
Zealand, being a brilliant bit of tropical romancing from which 
the subsequent schools of South Sea writers might have learned 
much. But perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of the 
book is its amazing virtuosity, its almost incredible versatility. 
Apparently with no effort Berlioz turns from romance to seri- 
ous and worth-while criticism (carried on, it is true, in a light 
vein) ; again to “a necrological tale” about a scoffer at “Frei- 
schiitz” who subsequently made his debut in that opera as the 
skeleton; then to anecdotes about Napoleon at a concert, a 
short biography of Paganini, a pre-Werner story about P. T. 
Barnum and Jenny Lind. Some of the chapters were dug up 
from Berlioz’s earlier journalistic pieces to be patched into 


the book; but, as Mr. Newman points out in his introduction, 
the patching and joining are done with the consummate skill of 
a man who could also compose symphonies and cause a revo- 
lution in the intricacies of orchestration. 

The book is full of the musical spirit of Berlioz’s own 
time. One is surprised, for instance, to find that Berlioz still 
found it necessary in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
proselyte in France for Beethoven. But a fresh wit prevents 
the reader from ever feeling that he is reading old stuff. There 
is, in fact, a striking sameness about the problems of the musi- 
cians of that day and this: operatic tenors were already pro- 
verbial matinee idols, and there were the wealthy and fashionable 
musical illiterates, the die-hard conservatives of the opera audi- 
ences, the idolized mama’s pets forced into premature debuts. 
“Evenings in the Orchestra” was never intended as a serious 
contribution to musical criticism, but it does yield good enter- 
tainment on almost every page for every one, whether musical 
or not. Henry W. Simon 


Occasional Verse 


Come Christmas. By Lesley Frost. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
Poems of Justice. By Thomas Curtis Clark. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Colby. $2.50. 


N “Come Christmas,” edited by Lesley Frost, we have an 
excellent anthology of Christmas poetry. There are carols, 
nativity plays, prayers, lyrics, and prose commentaries. The 

editor has included, very wisely, a number of French carols, 
fewer from the German, several in Latin or in Old English 
with Latin refrains, and even Huron Indian songs—all in the 
original languages. There are poems which will delight grown- 
ups, a whole section of verse for children, a number of little 
Christmas plays suitable for acting, and some short stories 
about Christmas. Altogether the collection should be a source- 
book for a mother bent on teaching her children the naive and 
intense faith back of the story of the birth of the Christ child. 
The anthology has the rather unusual charm of excellent 
taste in choice of material. The editor’s knowledge of folk 
literature is broad and her judgment of poetry is fine. Be- 
ginning with the anonymous medieval songs, she runs through 
the whole of English poetry (only very occasionally including 
an American piece) and chooses the best of the quaint, the mys- 
tic, the descriptive, the humorous, and the philosophical verses 
on the Yuletide and on its myths. The pieces are well grouped 
and well printed, and the result is a charming book even to the 
attractive cover design by Prentiss Taylor. It is not a mere 
gathering together of a large number of verses on the subject 
of Christmas, but a carefully and critically selected anthology. 
Most anthologies on the theme of the downtrodden classes, 
the laboring man, and the dignity of toil are so thoroughly 
propagandist as to be very bad poetry. “Poems of Justice” 
is far better than the average collection in its field. On the 
principle, remarked by Zona Gale who writes the introduction, 
that all good poets have at some time or other been impelled 
to comment upen human suffering, Mr. Clark has searched out 
and included many poems by authentic poets. If he has also 
included some of the more noisy and less able moderns, he has 
balanced their shouting against the more intense and quieter 
poetry of strong feeling. Just why propaganda is so seldom art 
is a question much too large to go into here. One notes, how- 
ever, on reading this book, that as long as the age was fairly 
simple and the problems of the peasant and the poor man were 
easily examined and understood, the poetry of human poverty 
and suffering was of a much higher quality than that written 
today about particular mechanical industries or particular social 
injustices. Perhaps this is so because the theme of the earlier 
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poems is actually a more universal theme. There is a dignity 
and a simplicity in the work of the peasant farmer which 
may have a corresponding dignity and simplicity in poetic ex- 
pression; it is far more difficult to write about factory workers, 
steel workers, coal miners with true poetic intensity. The 
pastoral background of the peasant worker has long been ma- 
terial for poetry, whereas the background of the industrial 
worker is strange and unassimilated emotionally. And nothing, 
neither religion, philosophy, nor mere idea is subject for poetry 
until it has been assimilated by the race, and woven with emo- 
tions. Moreover, the modern propagandists in verse have 
tended to sentimentality and exaggeration, and both are de- 
structive of good poetry. Burns and Blake speak with a high 
poetic ardor which is almost never shown by the modern poet 
(usually a little remote from his theme) writing upon modern 
economic conditions. Epa Lou WaALTon 


A Non-Com.’s Story 


God Have Mercy on Us. A Story of 1918. By William T. 
Scanlon. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


S a thorough exposition of how a good non-com- 
A missioned officer handled a platoon of infantry in the 

World War this book is excellent. The author was 
a war-time corporal and sergeant with the Sixth Regi- 
ment of Marines. As such he tells of his tiny portion 
of the war—tells of it in the vernacular, and as if written 
out of each moment. The reader now, like the author at 
the time of the war, never knows where the action is, or what 
action it is, until after it is all over. 

The book is not a novel, nor does it make any pretense 
of being literary. It is a narrative—a running story, to use 
newspaper parlance—of one man’s experience in the war, and 
that man, apparently, a very fine non-commissioned officer. 
It sounds absolutely authentic, is full of bravery, of the ex- 
citement of combat, and of the dry humor of the American 
soldier. The essence of the American Expeditionary Force 
comes out of its pages. Often, however, the details of combat 
life of a non-commissioned officer tend to dull the narrative. 
The non-com. is ever present. Other than to handle his pla- 
toon and fight, the author does not permit himself to think. 
The book seems to lack inspiration. Maybe Mr. Scanlon 
remembers the old army saying that “a soldier ain’t supposed 
to think.” 

The book is co-winner, with Mary Lee’s “It’s a Great 
War,” of the Houghton Mifflin-American Legion Monthly 
$25,000 war-novel prize contest. 

James B. WHARTON 


One View of Art 


Visions and Chimeras. By Prosser Hall Frye. 
Jones Company. $2.50. 
© ccneere—Ca authors whose ideas give scope to his moral 


Marshall 


concern—Carlyle, Arnold, Montaigne, Pascal, Ibsen—and 

viewing America as a land whose “temple” of art is the 
“movie-house . . . scarcely distinguishable from a sort of estab- 
lishment it were better not to refer to at all,” Professor Frye 
looks upon a dozen interpreters of life with grave disapproba- 
tion. Thus he laments that Sterne “lacked so completely the 
stern puritanical passion for personal consistency,” instead of 
surveying the masterpiece the inconsistencies help to explain. 
Men and their ideas interest Professor Frye more than their 
books as works of art; but he wears blinders of “righteous 


indignation.” He does not recognize, when he says “English art 
is bound to be more or less hypocritical,” that he is describing 
his own words on the same page about the movie theater. His 
definition of a sophist as one who “denies in any way the duality 
of human nature” is a sophistical attempt to pave the way for 
his attack on Huxley and others who would substitute “blind 
evolution” for Providence. He devotes several pages to an 
effort to show that Pater has misunderstood Flaubert, when it 
is merely that Frye has misunderstood Pater—accepting Pater’s 
use of truth, “the finer accommodation of speech to that vision 
within,” as referring to scientific (and, Professor Frye would 
have it, moral) truths, when Pater was concerned only with 
truth or consistency in art. 

That we have no way of determining the artist’s vision save 
in his expression, while it prevents us from reaching his mind, 
hinders us in no wise from comprehending his product: we may 
accept, of a work of art, the thought that, if it is true to itself, 
it cannot then be false to any man save to one who makes prior 
moralistic demands. These infest the thinking of Professor 
Frye, who regards Western institutions and “advanced” ideas 
as “the last desperate resources of futility,” and who sees in 
democracy no more than “an attempt to capitalize inferiority,” 
manifested as progressive degradation. To him, art should be 
lash and sermon, not contemplation or escape. 

Joszeru T. SHIPLEY 


Aldous Huxley on Living 


Do What You Will: Essays. By Aldous Huxley. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $2.50. 
4 HE time is not so long past when Aldous Huxley was 


regarded as a bright young writer, contributing to 

Vanity Fair and such journals, who was responsible for 
certain slightly reprobate books with colorful titles. Anyone 
who picks up the present volume under the impression that it 
will provide him with similar light literature will be disap- 
pointed. With a mordant pen Mr. Huxley here outlines his 
philosophy, if the praise of contradiction can be called a phi- 
losophy. One psychological fact is as good as another; one 
human mood as human as another. Man is a creature (“a 
worm,” says Mr. Huxley) who must develop himself to be 
entirely human, on all his many sides instead of doing violence 
to his nature in the endeavor to reach a sterile consistency. 
Down with the intellect from its chilly supremacy, and up 
with the imagination, the emotions, the passions! Down with 
those who try to starve human nature; an anathema for such 
men as Dean Swift who ran away from the facts of human 
life from cowardly squeamishness! And instead of this? “The 
perfected man is the complete man, the man in whom all the 
elements of human nature have been developed to the highest 
compatible with the making and holding of a psychological 
harmony within the individual and an external social harmony 
between the individual and his fellows.” Good; but how does 
Mr. Huxley make that the consequence of the rest of his phi- 
losophy? By the principle of contradiction, presumably. 

Mr. Huxley has his own squeamishness. He has a mania 
against machines, Taylorization, “the Bitch goddess Success,” 
against all, in short, that flattens out bright intellectuals who 
preach the gospel of not being too intellectual. Do you work 
in a factory? Get out, says Mr. Huxley, and develop your 
artistic nature in the sunlight or make merry with your sport- 
ing nature fishing the streams. You cannot? You are then 
(for let nobody think that Mr. Huxley’s philosophy has nothing 
to say to the ordinary man) a member of “the slave popula- 
tion.” “The cardinal virtues, in the ancient societies, were 
the virtues of a class of masters” and “the immemorial de- 
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cencies” are best. “The life-quenching work at machine or 
desk must be regarded as a necessary evil to be compensated 
for by the creative labors or amusements of leisure.” This is 
Mr. Huxley’s ethics of a leisure class. The truth is that 
Mr. Huxley, as much as poor, botched Swift, runs away from 
the less pleasant side of the physical facts of human life; he 
doesn’t mind them when they are bodily unpleasantnesses, but 
he becomes hysterical over them when they show themselves 
as the harsh demands of “social harmony.” Because he is in 
flight from his world and because, perhaps, of the physical 
short-sightedness of which he tells us which prevents him from 
enjoying all the beauties of the natural world, Mr. Huxley, 
who comes to us as a gospeler of nature preaching the rights 
of the physical passions and of physical well-being, comes also 
as a railer. His writings, although not his style, are dis- 
figured by a morbid sadism, and occasionally by insincerities 
which are not proof against declaring themselves as arrant 
nonsense. Nevertheless he is a writer of outstanding distinc- 
tion, and the only quarrel with him is that he does not go 
far enough in his campaign against those who lack the man- 
liness to face the facts of human life in our present civiliza- 
tion and who take refuge in a pretty-pretty culturedness. “The 
humanist’s system of morality is a consecration of the actual 
facts of life as men live it ... the humanist moves to a 
realistic morality and a rational legislation.” ‘That, at least, 
is something to consider. Georce E. G. CatLin 


Gautama’s Influence Today 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrimage. 
James Bissett Pratt. The Macmillan Company. $3. 


HIS is a book for one’s more serious leisure hours. It 
! is not so learned as to be uninteresting, nor yet so 
superficial as to be unprofitable reading. In his “India 
and Its Faiths” the author had already shown himself a com- 
petent and sympathetic interpreter of Oriental religions. That 
study prepared him for his present task. Now he narrates in 
rather intimate and leisurely fashion the story of his personal 
observations made during extended visits to the principal cen- 
ters of present-day Buddhism. Five preliminary chapters are 
devoted to an account of the founder of Buddhism together 
with an exposition of his ethical and philosophical teachings. 
Then one is led out upon the long trail of Buddhism’s pilgrim- 
age from its original home in India to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and then on into China and Japan. In conclusion 
three of the book’s thirty-four chapters survey the present 
status of Buddhism, discuss its unity amid great diversities, 
and comment upon its prospects for the future in competition 
with Christianity. 

Professor Pratt tells his story less as an entertaining jour- 
nalist and more as the philosophical observer who analyzes and 
evaluates the emotions, attitudes, and opinions represented in 
Buddhism. Above all, he views this religion as an affair of 
life varying from time to time in accordance with the changing 
experience of the different peoples by whom it has been per- 
petuated for some twenty-five hundred years. Yet he believes 
its founder, Gautama, to have been a very remarkable person- 
ality, whose influence survives even to the present day, and who 
has had, indeed still has, many worthy followers. But it is 
the movement as a whole, the organic unity of its life and 
growth through twenty-five centuries, that our author seeks 
chiefly to portray. Also he aims to understand, as far as this 
is possible for a sympathetic observer from without, how it 
feels to be a Buddhist today in those lands where sincere and 
intelligent persons find in this religion a real satisfaction. 
Buddhism is believed still to possess great vitality and to be 


By 


capable of rendering to Eastern peoples a service in which it 
is not likely soon to be supplanted by Christianity. While it 
lacks certain of the Christian virtues, it has distinctive quali- 
ties that entitle it to survive. “Gentleness of spirit, cultivation 
of the inner life, the destruction of tyrannous desires, aspira- 
tion for spiritual freedom and for the Great Peace, these are 
things which Buddhism has taught with an emphasis immeasur- 
ably greater than official Christianity has dared put upon 
them since the second century.” Each of these two great reli- 
gions is conceded a right to live, its right depending in the last 
analysis upon its capacity to serve the moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual needs of its devotees. This may seem a hard say- 
ing to some missionaries in each of these faiths, but the history 
of all religions seems unmistakably to demonstrate its validity. 
SHirigy Jackson Case 


America’s “Empire” 


The Imperial Dollar. 
$3.50. 
Crm nations are born empires, some achieve empire, and 


By Hiram Motherwell. Brentano’s. 


some have empire thrust upon them. The United States, 

according to Mr. Motherwell, finds itself in the third 
group, with moments in which it joins the second. Its em- 
pire is in part political, as is witnessed by the Platt Amend- 
ment placing restrictions upon Cuba and by intervention in 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and elsewhere; but it is mainly financial, as 
is evidenced by the role it is playing in the Old World. This 
imperialism proceeds without a comprehensive policy. What 
is even more of a paradox, it proceeds in the face of cherished 
traditions—isolation, freedom of the seas, reciprocity. Mr. 
Motherwell’s picture is of a self-centered, naive nation im- 
pelled by circumstances to act in contradiction of its idea of 
itself and, from being a simple homebody always in debt, de- 
veloping into a globe-trotter with plenty of money to lend. 
The Almighty Dollar is justifying its nickname. 

Motives, methods, and results in this imperialism are 
mixed. Mr. Motherwell obviously tries to be fair. He is 
gently ironical over our blundering interference in Central 
America and enthusiastic over our investments in Europe. 
Neither half of our imperialism is wholly or mainly malicious; 
neither half is entirely or chiefly disinterested. But the finan- 
cial half shows us off to much better advantage than the politi- 
cal. This half we have partly achieved, partly had thrust upon 
us, since the war. In the account of the change thus brought 
about in our financial status Mr. Motherwell is particularly 
interesting and convincing. The fact is familiar enough—the 
reversal of a debtor into a creditor—but the dimensions of the 
change grow only more impressive by repetition. Mr. Mother- 
well is not carried away by the sensational figures in which he 
deals. He reminds his readers that the explanation of Ameri- 
ca’s sudden predominance in the post-war world is not that 
America has been abnormal, but that Europe has been sub- 
normal. Even now our annual investments abroad, reckoned 
in dollars, are only half as large as were those of Great Britain 
before the war. Moreover, the dollars in which the British 
investments are reckoned had a purchasing power 50 per cent 
higher than has the dollar today. 

Yet Mr. Motherwell is a bit dazzled as well as thrilled 
by the new American imperialism. He is not sure of just what 
it may mean for the world, although he is inclined to regard it 
as a beneficent force. Poverty he defines as a disease to be 
fought, and “modern imperialism,” he thinks, “is the best 
weapon yet devised to fight it.” The chief interest of his book, 
however, is less in its comment than in its record of what has 
happened, especially since the war. In an appendix are some 
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extremely interesting tables relating to the income, wealth, 
debts, etc., of various nations. A touch of superficiality is evi- 
dent here and there, as in the notion that recent phenomena 
have defied economic law. Economic law is made of sterner 
stuff than Mr. Motherwell seems to realize. If, for instance, 
tourists’ payments are playing a larger part in international 
settlements than economists formerly allowed them, they can- 
not be said on that account to be assisting the United States 
to “escape from the clutches of economic law.” Our financial 
“empire” was established, whether consciously or not, in strict 
accordance with economic law and its permanence depends upon 
the maintenance of that relation. 
Roya J. Davis 


Travel Briefs 


The Road to Oregon. By W. J. Ghent. 
and Company. $5. 

The story of the conquest of the American Far West can 
at last be told. Two generations have grown up since the con- 
quest ended. Those who took part in it are dead or very old. 
History has taken it for her own. From now on there will 
come an ever-growing volume of literature concerning it; in 
formal history, in biography, fiction, and poetry innumerable 
attempts will be made to recapture and recreate the epic story. 
“The Road to Oregon” is one volume in this flood. And it is 
significant that it is the first complete story of the trail. The 
hero—and the villain—of this book is the trail itself. Like all 
great trails it was found, not made, by man. Men entered upon 
it, fought on it, left it, died on it—Indian and fur trader and 
voyageur; home seeker, religious man, fortune hunter; women 
and children. But always the trail went on until, like the rivers 
it followed, it reached the sea. Day by day and year by year 
it grew wider and smoother under the weight of feet and 
hoofs and wheels until at last a wagon could roll painfully into 
Oregon. The names that dot the trail—Chimney Rock, Muddy 
Creek, Devil’s Gate, Court House Rock, Sweetwater, Inde- 
pendence Rock, Poison Spider Creek—are mute witnesses of 
the hardships of the journey, of the desires and fears that 
crowded every covered wagon. Mr. Ghent tells a comprehen- 
sive story. His book is filled with facts, and although those 
facts seem not always to be used to the best advantage, they are 
there for the imagination to play upon. The illustrations— 
most of them reproductions of the melodramatic and charming 
prints of the time—are very effective. There is one omission, 
however, which is too serious to be forgiven: although the 
course of the trail is given minutely, one looks in vain for a 
good map on which to trace it. 


Longmans, Green 


Down the World’s Most Dangerous River. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 
A good many persons have tried to run the rapids of the 
Colorado River, some with success and others disastrausly, since 
the explorations of John W. Powell in 1869, but Clyde Eddy 
says his expedition in the summer of 1927 was the first to navi- 
gate the stream safely at the annual period of high water. He 
did 800 miles, including 300 bad rapids, from Greenriver, Utah, 
to the end of the Grand Canyon in six weeks. His party con- 
sisted mostly of college boys who justified his belief that what 
they lacked in experience they would make up for in spirit. 


By Clyde Eddy. 


The White Betrayal. By Hellmuth Unger. Translated by 
Derick Wulf. Brentano's. $2. 

From the records of the Greeley expedition to the Arctic 

Hellmuth Unger has chosen four or five incidents, and by pro- 

jecting them through his own sense of time and human destiny 


has recreated the agony and nobility of a futile, inexcusable 
tragedy. The author has wisely allowed the facts to speak 
for themselves. No embellishments are needed to set off the 
natural heroism of that lost group. Individuals glare like 
blanched silhouettes against the northern night. The meagerest 
details suggest unimagined horrors. By nothing more than the 
barest outline, by impressions imaginatively realized, the ruth- 
less struggle between human fortitude and the forces of silence, 
barrenness, monotony, and starvation is reproduced with epic 
effect. 

Ends of the Earth. By Roy Chapman Andrews. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $4.50. 

Mr. Andrews tells how he began his career as a naturalist 
and explorer, sketching in breezy, humorous fashion incidents 
on his trips, from his first one out on Long Island after the 
skeleton of a whale to his recent expedition into central Asia. 
The most pleasing thing about the book is its portrayal of the 
author as one man, at least, who has been able to devote his 
life to exactly the kind of work he wanted to do and is happy 
over the results. Not only have his dreams come true, but their 
“realization is greater than the anticipation.” 


Drama 
So This Is Paris! 


F the archly interpolated question “One lump or two?” 
I is the backbone of polite comedy and if the villain’s sibi- 

lated threat in the direction of some “proud beauty” em- 
bodies the essence of melodrama, then the sine gua non of 
musical extravaganza is undoubtedly the comedian’s delighted 
exclamation: “So this is Paris!” Without it and the accom- 
panying irruption of merry maidens, the burlesque show would 
have become extinct at least a generation ago and “Fifty Mil- 
lion Frenchmen,” the new revue at the Lyric, would have 
been as impossible as the latest production at Mr. Minsky’s 
Winter Garden. 

To say this is doubtless to admit that the basic plot of the 
new spectacle is not exactly novel. Indeed the very title itself 
is only the standard phrase translated into the contemporary 
idiom, and the merry maidens still make their entrance in the 
good old fashion. But justice compels one to add without delay 
that the familiar machinery has been so completely refurbished 
and brought up to date that the whole seems a good deal more 
original than a musical entertainment is expected to be. What 
the authors have done is to substitute the tourist’s Paris for 
the fabulous land more usually represented, and to achieve as 
a result an amusing satire on the American and his doings 
in the City of Light. The scene, like the tourist himself, moves 
restlessly from the office of the American Express Company 
to Longchamps and Zeli’s. There are many topical allusions, 
not only to Harry’s New York bar and similar familiar 
shrines, but even (and by name) to certain of the more eso- 
teric peep-shows of Montmartre—allusions which the spec- 
tator is supposed to greet with a knowing laugh. But when 
one adds to all this some good music and good dancing in the 
best contemporary style, one has as diverting a show of the 
sort as it is possible at the present moment to see. 

The humor is, to be sure, of no very squeamish kind, and 
those who take pleasure in “viewing with alarm” should be 
able to get a good deal of satisfaction out of comparing the 
rowdiness of the piece with the decorum which marks the 
revival of “The Merry Widow” (Jolson Theater). My mem- 
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TITMOUSE 
The “Poet” 







ROBOT 


‘The “Musician” 


“*Tittlebat Titmouse is my name 


England is my nation, 
London is my dwelling place 


JINGLING bit of verse—it 
rhymes and scans. And bears at least as 
close a resemblance to the Art of Poetry as 
Canned Music in theatres bears to the Art 
of Music. 


But with all his $50,000 a year, vulgar 
little Tittlebat could not impose his Muse 
upon a long suffering world—nor even upon 
an innocent girl—as a new form of poetic 
expression. 


Now, if Tittlebat had had billions and a 
corps of modern exploiters things might 
have been different. Observe the Vogue of 
Robot, the “musician!” Stripped of bally- 
hoo, this Robot is a pale shadow of Real 
Music but he has powerful support as an 


And Christ is my Salvation.”’ 


—WaRREN’s “TEN THOUSAND a Yaar.” 


economy measure for the theatre—not, mind 
you, for the theatre patron. 


Machinery can do many things well, from 
a utilitarian standpoint, but music lovers 
deplore its attempted invasion of the field 
of music, where only the hands and hearts 
of gifted humans can give true aesthetic 
pleasure. 


In presenting this advertisement, the 
American Federation of Musicians is seeking 
to make articulate an existing demand for 
—— REAL MUSIC IN THE THEA- 


Surely, America is too intelligent to tol- 
erate—and pay for—a Titmouse conception 
of the art of music. 


THE AMERICAN 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada.) 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
When writing te advertiser: please mention The Nation 


FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
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ory does not go back (as the memory of every dramatic critic 
really should) to the days of “The Black Crook,” but even I 
can recall how naughty the Lehar operetta was once supposed 
to be, and even I can perceive how the moralist who used to 
fear its unwholesome atmosphere might now very appropri- 
ately regret the good old days when the youth of the land was 
still innocent enough to be corrupted by a waltz and when a 
young man who boasted: 


With all the girls I chatter, 
I laugh and kiss and flatter 


was the very last word in reckless gaiety. Who does not re- 
member the servant Nish and his remark, while running over 
the list of his master’s girl friends, that he was “adding up 
figures”? Who does not remember how the ladies blushed 
at this daring double entendre? But it can hardly seem very 
shocking to those accustomed to jokes like the ones in “Fifty 
Million Frenchmen” where, for example, a young man who is 
asked how he met a certain not very prepossessing lady replies: 
“To tell the truth, I never did exactly meet her. I just sobered 
up—and there she was.” 

Time makes all things quaint, and even naughtiness is not 
exempt from the general process. “The Merry Widow,” which 
once seemed so “Continental” and so wicked, is now only 
charmingly romantic, and to the moralist I suggest that the 
fact may well be considered reassuring. Doubtless the time 
will come when even “Fifty Million Frenchmen” will appear 
sweetly old-fashioned, and it will seem no more surprising that 
civilization sufvived despite its frank allusions to the manners 
of nineteen-twenty-nine than it does today to realize that not 
even ten million renditions of “The Merry Widow” waltz in 
ten million innocent American homes sent all who danced by it 
te the bow-wows. 

The good old rule about singing the things which are too 
silly to be said still holds, and the tone of the lyrics in any 
musical comedy is really determined by the tone of the music 
to which they are set. To tunes in the Viennese style one nat- 
urally puts words about moonlight and love; to those in the 
idiom of jazz one naturally joins rhymes in the mood of the 
one sung by the epileptic soubrette in the revue at the Lyric: 

I'd like to be the personal slave 

Of a great big man right out of a cave. 
Certainly there is no maidenly reserve evident in the form of 
the expression; but the sentiment is, I believe, quite traditional. 

“Mendel Inc.” (Harris Theater) is a primitive farce about 
East Side plumbers, smart young Jewish salesmen, and energetic 
marriage brokers. It is intended for that very special audience 
which finds even the usual Broadway drama over its head, and 
it may quite possibly last about one-fifth as long as “Abie’s 
Irish Rose”—which means, of course, some three hundred and 
sixty-five nights. JoszerpH Woop Krutcu 


The revival of De Koven’s “Robin Hood” (Jolson Theater), 
with its sometimes threadbare tunes, was a reminder of 
the kind of cheap horseplay in light opera over which the gay 
nineties enthused. It was given with acceptable voices and 
much life and snap. The veteran William Danforth extracted 
all the humor possible out of the role of the Sheriff of 
Nottingham. P. M. 


Jack Donahue is a fine comedian who has some really 
funny things to say and do. Lily Damita is an exceedingly 
beautiful young lady. Neither Mr. Donahue nor Miss Damita 
can sing, but their deficiency in that respect is made up by the 
supporting cast and chorus. “Sons O’ Guns” (Imperial Theater) 
is a lively, lavish musical comedy—not very original perhaps, 
but refreshing nevertheless. M. G. 
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Pays TO SEE 


A Wonderful Night—Majestic—W. 44th St. 

Berkeley Square—Lyceum—E. 45th St. 

Bitter Sweet—Ziegfeld—54th St. & 6th Ave. 
Candlelight—Empire—B’dway & 40th St. 

Criminal Code—National—W. 4l1st St. 

Fifty Million Frenchmen—Lyric—W. 42nd St. 

It’s a Wise Child—Belasco—W. 44th St. 

June Moon—Broadhurst—W. 44th St. 

Marionette Theatre—Garrick, W. 35th St.—Sat. mornings 
Rope’s End—Elliott—39th near 6th Ave. 

Sherlock Holmes—New Amsterdam—W. 42nd St. Op. Nov. 25th. 
Strictly Dishonorable—Avon—W. 45th St. 

Sweet Adeline—Hammerstein—Broadway & 53rd St. 

The Little Show—Music Box—W. 45th St. 

The Game of Love and Death—Guild Theatre—W. 52nd St. 
The Silver Swan—Martin Beck—W. 45th St. Op. Nov. 27th. 
Yiddish Art Theatre—Jew Suss—Broadway & 28th St. 


First Nights 


Diana—Longacre—220 W. 48th St. 
The Novice and the Duke—Assembly—W. 39th St. 
Family Affairs—Maxine Elliott—39th near 6th Ave. 


Fi_ms 


Disraeli—Central Theatre—Broadway and 47th St. 

General Crack—Warner Bros.—Broadway & 52nd St. 

Hunting Tigers in India—George Cohan—Broadway and 43rd St. 
Meistersinger—S5th St. Playhouse—154 W. 55th St. 

News Reel Theatre—Embassy—Broadway and 46th St. 
Nosferatu the Vampire—Film Guild—-52 W. 8th St. 


CONCERTS 
Dorothy Gordon’s “Young People’s Concert Hours”—Town Hall, 
113 West 43rd St.—Sat. Aft., Dec. 28th. 
Fisk Jubilee Singers—John Golden—S8th St. & 7th Ave., Sun. Eve., 
Dec. 15th. 
Jose Iturbi—Carnegie Hall—Mon. Eve., Dec. 16th. Spanish Pianist. 
League of Composers—Town Hall—Wed. Eve., Dec. 18th. 
Lerner Quartet—Carnegie Hall—Fri. Eve., Dec. 20th. 
Last Performance. 
Philharmonic Symphony—Thurs. Eve., Dec. 19, 26; Fri. Aft., Dec. 
20, 27; Sun. Aft., Dec. 22, 29. Carnegie Hall. 


Philharmonic Symphony, Junior Orchestral Concert—Sat. Morn., 
Dec. 28th, Carnegie Hall. 

Russian Symphonic Choir—Steinway Hall—Wed Eve., Dec. 18th— 
Barbizon Recital Series. 


BENEFITS 


Broken Dishes—Benefit for Relief Society for Socialist Prisoners 
and Exiles in Soviet Russia—Ritz—48th St., W. of B’dway, 
Mon. Eve., Dec. 23rd. 


DEBATE 


“Is Modern Marriage a Failure’—Bertrand Russell and Joho 
Cowper Powys—Mecca Temple—Fri. Eve., Dec. 13th. 
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——ao=ee Starting this Saturday, December 14th 
DOUBLE-FEATURE PROGRAM 
The Public Demands a Revival of 


“NOSFERATU the VAMPIRE” 


inspired by 


“DRACULA” 


@ powerful psychopathic drama of blood-lust 
a thrilling mystery-masterpiece 
a symphony in sadism 


directed by “the finest picture of its kind 
F. W. —— since ‘CALIGARY ... and 
director o better because the mood is 
“THE LAST LAUGH sustained nee the end.”— 

and “FAUST” Y. Evening Post 


—and on the same program— 
A Rare Sophisticated Comedy featuring the 
master cinema-satirist 


"RAYMOND GRIFFITH = HANDS UP" 


hailed as one of the finest farces ever 
produced .. . if you have never seen Ray- 
mond Griffith perform in his unique man- 
ner, you have an unusual treat in store. 


FILM GUILD CINEMA 


New York’s Unique Theatre—Direction: Symon Gould 
52 West 8th Street, bet. 5th and 6th Avenues 
Popular Prices Spring 5095-5090 

Centinueus Daily Noon to Midnight 








Last 2 days—Thurs., Fri., Dec. 12-18—“HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODY”—the latest Ufa film—a powerful drama 
of love and life. 








WILLIAM HARRIS JR. PRESENTS 
“THE FIRST PLAY OF THE 





WITH TEETH IN IT.” 
ROBERT LITTELL, WORLD. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


By MARTIN FLAVIN with ARTHUR BYRON 


4iet Ww 
NATIONAL THEATRE  jtetictce Weistagt® Avy Evenings 8:80 








(AME OF LOVE AND DEATH 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
A THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


GUILD THEATER {24 Street, Wet 


of Broadway 
Evgs. 8 :30. ite. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 








MAURICE SCHWARTZ PRODUCTION. 


YIDDISH ART 

THEATRE reycuTwanarn| 7 SU S S 
Bway at 28th St. 

Bogardus 0676 
Bvery Eve. (Inei. 
Sun.) 8:30 Mats. 
SEE! JRW ree 
English Synopsis. developed 
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DR. LEONARD BLUMGART 
will lecture on 
“PSYCHOANALYSIS: 
What It Is and What it Is Net” 


at 
Temple Emanu-Ei 65th St. and Sth Ave. 
Saturday evening, Dec. 2ist, at 8:15 P. M. 
under the auspices of 


American Women’s Ort. Admission free 








MATINEES: GOOD SEATS, ALL PRICES, AT BOX OFFICE 


WARNER BROS. Present 


GEORGE ARLISS 
“DISRAELI”’ 


(A Vitaphone All-Talking Picture) 


CENTRAL THEATRE 
Broadway and 47th St. 


Daily 2:45—8:45 
Sunday 3—6—8:45 








The Affirmative in a Famous Debate 


eee ee an a ae ae eee 
challenge of Sex im Civilisation in their book : 
“Ie Sex Necessary,” the folowing 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT 
will be of vital interest: 


SEX IS NECESSARY! 


America’s two distinguished sexologists will present the affirmative of 
this most famous of all debates. MR. V. F. CALVERTON and 
DR. 8. D. SCHMALHAUSEN, the editors of Sez im Civilization, 
will deliver a joint lecture on the subject: “Sex Is Necessary!” 


Community Church, 
34th Street and Park Avenue 


Tuesday, December 17, 1929, at 8:30 P. M. 
Tickets seventy-five cents at the door 











Popular Prices 
Continuous from 2 to midnight 


55TH STREET PLAYHOUSE 
Just East of 7th Avenue 


American Premiere 
RICHARD WAGNER'S 


‘‘MEISTERSINGER”’ 


The Story of Hans Sach’s “Cobbler and Poet” 
directed in Germany by Ludwig Berger who made the “Waltz Dream.” 








THat THEATER Party! 





WATCH THESE PAGES 
for 
“The Holiday Interlude” 
in 
The Next Two Issues 
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International Relations Section 





India and Dominion Status 


India National Congress, assembled at Calcutta, passed 

a resolution declaring that if Dominion status were not 
granted by December 31, 1929, a campaign of non-coopera- 
tion and civil disobedience against Great Britain would be 
inaugurated and that the Indian Nationalist movement would 
thereafter direct its efforts toward attainment, not of Domin- 
ion status, but of complete independence. On October 31 
of this year, after ten months which were marked in India 
by increasingly numerous and violent industrial and political 
disputes Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, issued an important 
statement concerning the future status of India. We reprint 
it here together with a manifesto issued in reply to it by a 
conference of Indian leaders at Delhi. These two statements 
are particularly interesting in view of the coming session of 
the All-India Congress, which meets late in December. At 
this meeting Indian leaders must decide whether they will 
accept the Viceroy’s statement as fulfilment of the condition 
laid down in their ultimatum. The Viceroy said in part: 


[: will be recalled that in December of last year the All- 


These are critical days, when matters by which men are 
deeply touched are in issue and when, therefore, it is inevitable 
that political feeling should run high, and that misunderstand- 
ings . . . should obtain firm foothold in men’s minds. I have, 
nevertheless, not faltered in my belief that behind all the dis- 
quieting tendencies of the time there lay the great mass of 
Indian opinion, overflowing all divisions of race, religion, or 
political thought, fundamentally loyal to the King-Emperor, and, 
whether consciously or not, only wanting to understand and te 
be understood. On the other side I have never felt any doubt 
that opinion in Great Britain, puzzled as it might be by events 
in India, or only perhaps partially informed as to their true 
significance, was unshaken in its determination that Great 
Britain should redeem to the full the pledges she has given 
for India’s future... . 

It is not profitable on either side to discuss to what extent, 
or with what justification, the appointment of a Parliamentary 
Commission two years ago has affected the general trend of 
Indian thought and action. 

Sir John Simon’s commission, assisted as it has been by the 
Indian Central Committee, is now at work on its report, and 
until that report is laid before Parliament it is impossible, and 
even if it were possible it would in the view of His Majesty’s 
Government clearly be improper, to forecast the nature of any 
constitutional changes that may subsequently be proposed. . . . 
But what must constantly engage our attention and is a matter 
of deep concern to His Majesty’s Government, is the discovery 
of means by which, when the commission has reported, the 
broad question of British-Indian constitutional advance may be 
approached in cooperation with all those who can speak authori- 
tatively for opinion in British India... . 


Lord Irwin then refers to the recent correspondence 
between the head of the Simon commission and the Prime 
Minister in which Sir John Simon suggests and Mr. Mac- 
Donald agrees to a conference in which the Government 
would meet representatives of both British India and the 
Indian states “for the purpose of seeking the greatest possi- 
ble measure of agreement for the final proposals which it 
would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Government to 


submit to the Parliament.” ‘The Viceroy’s statement pro- 
ceeds to outline the goal of English policy in India: 


The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of 
August, 1917, to be that of providing for “the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, with a view to the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government in India as an inte- 
gral part of the British Empire.” As I recently pointed out, my 
own Instrument of Instructions from the King-Emperor ex- 
pressly states that it is His Majesty’s will and pleasure that 
the plans laid by Parliament in 1919 should be the means by 
which British India may attain its due place among His Do- 
minions. Ministers of the Crown, moreover, have more than 
once publicly declared that it is the desire of the British Gov- 
ernment that India should, in the fulness of time, take her 
place in the Empire in equal partnership with the Dominions. 
But in view of the doubts which have been expressed both in 
Great Britain and India regarding the interpretation to be 
placed on the intentions of the British Government in enacting 
the Statute of 1919, I am authorized on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit 
in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s con- 
stitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of 
Dominion status. 

In the full realization of this policy, it is evidently impor- 
tant that the Indian states should be afforded an opportunity of 
finding their place, and, even if we cannot at present exactly 
foresee on what lines this development may be shaped, it is 
from every point of view desirable that whatever can be done 
should be done to insure that action taken now is not inconsist- 
ent with the attainment of the ultimate purpose which those, 
whether in British India or the states, who look forward to 
some unity of All India, have in view. 

His Majesty’s Government consider that both these objects 
—namely, that of finding the best approach to the British Indian 
side of the problem, and, secondly, of insuring that in this pro- 
cess the wider question of closer relations in the future between 
the two parts of Greater India is not overlooked—can best be 
achieved by the adoption of procedure such as the commission 
has outlined. When, therefore, the commission and the Indian 
Central Committee have submitted their reports and these have 
been published, and when his Majesty’s Government have been 
able, in consultation with the Government of India, to consider 
these matters in the light of all the material then available, they 
will propose to invite representatives of different parties and 
interests in British India and representatives of the Indian 
states to meet them, separately or together as circumstances 
may demand, for the purpose of conference and discussion in 
regard both to the British-Indian and the All-Indian problems. 

It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust that 
the action of His Majesty’s Government may evoke response 
from and enlist the concurrence of all sections of opinion in 
India, and I believe that all who wish India well, wherever and 
whoever they are, desire to break through the webs of mistrust 
that have lately clogged the relations between India and Great 
Britain. ... 


The “Delhi Manifesto” replying to Lord Irwin’s state- 
ment and the proposal of a conference was signed by promi- 
nent Indian Nationalists representing almost every shade of 
Indian opinion and including Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal 
Nehru, who presided last December at the All-India Con- 
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gress, his son Jawaharlal Nehru, who will preside at the 
coming session of the congress, Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Ansari Muhammad Ali, and Srinivasa 
Sastri. It reads as follows: 


We have read with careful consideration the Viceregal pro- 
nouncement on the question of India’s future status among the 
nations of the world. We appreciate the sincerity underlying 
the declaration, as also the desire of the British Government to 
placate Indian opinion. We hope to be able to tender our co- 
operation with His Majesty’s Government in their effort to 
evolve a scheme for a Dominion constitution suitable to India’s 
needs, but deem it necessary that certain acts should be done, 
and certain points cleared up, so as to inspire trust and insure 
the cooperation of the principal political organizations of the 
country. 

We consider it vital for the success of the proposed con- 
ference that, first, a policy of general conciliation should be 
definitely adopted to induce a calmer atmosphere; secondly, 
that political prisoners should be granted a general amnesty; 
and, thirdly, that the representation of the progressive political 
organizations should be effectively secured, and that the Na- 
tional Congress, as the largest among them, should have pre- 
dominant representation. 

Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of 
the paragraph in the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government regarding Dominion status. We 
understand, however, that the conference is to meet, not to dis- 
cuss when Dominion status shall be established, but to frame a 
scheme of Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we 
are not mistaken in thus interpreting the import and the implica- 
tions of this weighty pronouncement of the Viceroy. Until the 
new constitution comes into existence we think it necessary that 
a more liberal spirit should be infused in the government of the 
country, that the relations of the executive and the legislature 
should be brought more in harmony with the object of the pro- 


posed conference, and that greater regard should be paid to con- 
stitutional methods and practices. We hold it to be absolutely 
essential that the public should be made to feel that a new era 
has come even from today, and that the new constitution is to 
be but the register of the fact. Lastly, we deem it an essential 
factor for the success of the conference that it be convened as 
expeditiously as possible. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Witiiam ZUKERMAN is a London journalist and man- 
ager of the European bureau of the New York Jewish 
Morning Journal. 

Pau. Y. ANDERSON is the national correspondent of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Stuart CHasE is author of “Men and Machines.” 

Leonora SPEYER is the author of “Fiddler's Farewell” 
and other books of verse. 

RatpH Voitney Harwow is professor of history at 
Syracuse University. 

Henry W. Simon has contributed articles on music to 
the Book League Monthly. 

Epa Lou WALTON is assistant professor of English at 
New York University. 

James B. WHarTON is the author of “Squad.” 

Josep T. SuipLey is at work on a book of literary 
criticism. 

Georce E. G. CaTLin is a member of the boards of direc- 
tors and of editors of the Realist. 

SHirLEy Jackson Casg is professor of the history of 
early Christianity at the University of Chicago. 

Roya J. Davis is a member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Evening Post. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu is dramatic editor of The Nation. 
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APARTMENTS FOR RENT 








JEANNE NORRIS 
19 Christopher St., N. Y. Spring 1651 





Manhattan Beach Hotel 


| aw RENT—3-room apartment in old Colonial 
home; fireplaces; lower East Side. 
— St. Settlement, 265 Henry St., Orchard 


American Hand-Tooled Leather 


Make this a Xmas of individual gifts 
Not expensive but unique 


Apply 





Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


L= in a modern fireproof hotel 

by the seashore for less than in 
the crowded city—$98.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 


Gone raee GARDENS, 17-room apartment, 

furnished and heated, $110; piano, radio; op- 
posite tennis courts and play ground; private 
garage, $7. Call Julia Blanshard, Medallion 5161. 


Visiting cardcases Purses 
Desk pads Writing cases 
Hand made Leather novelties 

by appointment. 


GIFTS 


That are unique and lovely at 














and up for two. All hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball 
courts. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 


AVEN AVE., 310, at 179th St., 1 block north 
of new Hudson River Bridge; River view; 
8, 4, 5, room, light, modern apartments; un- 
furnished; $40, $50, $60. 
premises, or phone Plaza 5057, for further details. 


moderate prices. Only genuine 
handerafts of Mexican and 
American Indians. 

Variety of Ruge—Pottery— 
Weavings — Jewelry — Bas- 
kets, etc. 





Superintendent on 














NTELLIGENT woman has furnished room to 


SHARE APARTMENT 


LA FIESTA, 38 West 8th St. 


Nation readers invited. Oren THL 10 P. M. 








U NEW EDITION OF FINE 





rent to couple; large, sunny, attractive, mod- 
ern, adjoining bath; private family; willing to 
take care of child; homelike; reasonable. . 
2362, 528 W. lllth St. (84) mate; attractive 


grand; fireplace; 


O LET in apartment of private professional 
family, large sunny corner bedroom, single 








E. 68th St. 





Cath. Two young business girls, wish third room- 

2-room apartment; baby 
new building; 
Phone Rhinelander 7986 J after 6 o'clock. 210 


reasonable. 


beautify the home or office. 
for Christmas 
Write for free set of 





or double. 3 windows, 2 large closets, private 
lavatory. Near express subway, 96th St. & 
Broadway before 9:30 A. M. or 6 & 8 P. M. 
Clarkson 0523. 


| (J OPEN SHELF WW | 





room and 








IDDLE-AGED lady not employed wishes to 

share small apartment or take care absentee 
apartment, full or part time, exchange al 
itchenette; willing look after child or 
light cleaning. Box 2240, % The Nation. 


amall reproductions. Dept. B. 
ETCHERS GUILD 
366 Broadway, New York City ‘ 














NEW LOCATION 


FINE ETCHINGS 














THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 

One of the best collections of Rare Items for 

the Collector and Connoisseur that can be found 

anywhere. Do not fail to call when in Europe. 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 

7 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London W.C. 


view. Maid service. 





OLLEGE graduate wishes congenial girl to 
share studio apartment. 


Roerich Museum Building, 310 Riverside Drive, 
Apt. 1210. Clarkson 1700. 


Originals ; Limited Editions 
12th floor. River Gifts of Distinction 
Frigidaire. $10 a week. Pea Gow Lavy R 808 
2 West 46th St. Phone 
New York Bryant 3826 
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Why should ibea 
“manufacturing” 


animal? 


“y HAVE read BORSODI'S 
book This Ugly a 






























an economicall t 
home. For one-half the factory 
cost I will produce my own ne- 
cessities. In less time than it 
takes to labor for the necessary 
money in cities—evil smelling, 
crowded and noisy—I will supply 
for myself al) but the barest essen- 
tials now turned out by innumer- 
able ugly factories. 


“BORSODI has told me 
how to do this. Instead of being 
a slave in industry's treadmill of 
overproduction I shall now have 
my own domain—some work, 
more play, plenty of money to 
spend and more time to learn how 
to spend it wisely. I will be able 
to respect myself. I wil] cease to 
be a manufacturing animal. I 
shall become a human being!” 
THIS UGLY CIVILIZATION — 
an t a 
Ty he 


presents a 
Drogra individual « 
" jor " pom Boene: : ~ ~y Ss T 
on his and 


experience 
Geonan capacities 
of contemporary 
mericans. 


THIS 
UGLY 
CIVILIZATION 


A Study of the Quest for Comfort 
by RALPH BORSODI 


“A sevlutinary courageous and, in many ways 


pode nr that for years has 
the brains of our intellectual ’ 
This U é 


~—ARTHUR STRAWN, N. Y. World 
At all bookstores $3.00 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER Publishers 





BOOKCASES 





OOKCASES made to order by Master Crafts- 

men, size 2 feet wide by 4 feet 5 inches high, 
shelves 8 i ; provided with back; any 
finish desired. Price ‘FIVE DOLLARS. CASH 
te accompany order. Hossack Bros., Inc., 95 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PERSONAL 





NEW FRIEND FOR CHRISTMAS! Let 

CONTACTS, the correspondence club for the 
intellectually marooned, be your SANTA CLAUS. 
Registration free. Particulars through CON- 
TACTS, 211 East lith St., N. Y. C. 


——________—_ 


LECTURES 











THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM—Dec. 13-21 

| AT COOPER UNION 

8th Street and Astor Place at 8 o'clock. 
|! Admission Free. 
Friday, Dec. 13—PROF. HARRY A. OVER- 
STREET— 
Tue PsYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS 
“Evolution on the Human Level.” 
If! ETHICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Sunday, Dec. 15—Dr. Earl Barnes—“Why is 
Youth Rebellious?” 
1} NATURAL SCIENCE 
Tuesday, Dec. 17—Dr. Kenneth C. Blanchard— 
“Applied Chemistry.” 

MUHLENBERG BRANCH 

LIBRARY 
209 West 28rd St., at 8:30 o'clock. 

Monday, Dec. 16—Dr. Mark Van Doren—The 
Autobiography of America—“Democracy and 
Trade Triumphant.” 
Wednesday, Dec. 18—Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
—The Industrial Discipline—“The Modern Man- 
ner of Work.” 
Thursday, Dec. 19—Dr. E. G. Spaulding—The 
Development of Fundamental Ideas and Funda- 
mental Problems in Philosophy and Science. 
“Mind. What is it?” 
Saturday, Dec. 21—Dr. Houston Peterson— 
iB Types of Character. The “Characters” of 

| La Bruyere. 








DISCUSSION 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West -_ St. 
DR. ALFRED Ww. MAR 
(Leader “Soc. for Ethical Culture”) 
will speak on: 

“FIVE LIBERALIZING DISCOVERIES 
OF THE MODERN WORLD” 
Tuesday, December 17th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c Organized 1918 
S. A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 











EDUCATIONAL 





USTIC Beauty for your relaxation and rec- 
reation, convenient for week ends. 1 
hours from Grand Central. Skating, Skiing 
tobogganing. 
HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahoper. N. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. . Mahopac vss 


THE LAKE =\ 
Lakewood - New Jersey 


SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N..- Y. 
The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. 
Only 45 miles from N. Y. 








Sports Special feature program 
Skating, Hiking, for Christmas and New 
Skiing, Tobogganing. Year Weekends. 


For reservations call Peekskill 1276 





Y hen recone 4 PARK, Monroe, N. Y.—An ideal 
and most beautiful place for good rest, 
splendid vacation or week end; 1% hours from 
Y. by auto or Erie R.R. ‘For reservations 
write or call Monroe 122 F 3. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





| C Rieger eer Secretary, former teacher, 
college trained, wishes executive secretary- 
ship with educational, social or economie organ- 
ization. ,Box 2236, % The Nation. 





A rouNG woman, just returned from 2 years’ 
wandering around Europe and near East; a 
college graduate; an experienced research worker 
and able secretary—wants a position. Box 2239, 
Se The Nation. 





yours man, 23, educated, experienced, wishes 
connection with theatrical or literary work. 
Box 2241, % The Nation. 








FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH 
Conversational methods. Native teachers. Pri- 
vate lessons, 75c lesson, short course, 9 to 9 

daily. Sundays—10 to 4. 18th year. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th S 





See ITALIAN--GERMAN 
LANGUAGES faencu—sPanisa, 
Private lessons 7T5be (Daily 9-9). ~— teachers. 
SZmplified conversational method. years’ ex- 
gerience. Also neglected Eeaiish” edeentien. 
265 LEXINGTON AVE., NORTHEAST COR. 8Seh ST. 





USSIAN LANGUAGE by professional teacher ; 

Imperial University graduate; instructor in 
Russian at Berlitz School. Private lessons and 
classes. Michael Jerlitzyn, 25 West 123rd St., 
N. Y. C., Harlem 0487. 





SCHOOLS 








NOAH’S ARK 

bas room for a few good children during the 
Christmas holidays. 56 acres on Croton Lake. 
Sliding, skating, hiking and work in the studio. 
Railroad Station: Harmon, N. Y. For informa- 
tion communicate with Erika Feist, R. F. D. 15, 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. Telephone: York- 
town 46 F-3. 


NIVERSITY woman, t years, 

ful executive, professor biology, varied re- 
search, wishes responsible position—instruction, 
executive, research, secretarial. Box 2242. 








OUNG man, 20, evening student, speaks 
rrr gy a. English, will do anything. 
Box 2244, % The Nation. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OUNG man or woman with smal) capita) 

wanted to join me in unique popular edu- 
cational publication. Idea has cen tested with 
extraordinary results. E 
personalities. Executive position in Editorial, ad- 
vertising or circulation department awaits one 
who qualifies. Send for free copy of magazine. 
Box 2245, % The Nation. 











UBURBAN real estate operator of wide 
experience Pome a period of inactivity feels 
time is ripe of h acqui: 
during he 5 Sass 20 years—would like to meet 
person or group with funds available to market 
property quickly and profitably. Have some of 
the finest properties in the metropolitan district, 
owned in fee per with over 
$500,000. A past record of success, an acknowl 
edged expert in field, could use $50,000 to ad- 
vantage, principal fuily secured, very profitable 
return guaranteed. References exchanged. Box 
2247, % The Nation. 
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NOW OBTAINABLE IN BOOKLET FORM 


R U S S I A by Oswald Garrison Villard 


from a Car Window 


A brief journalistic survey of today’s Russia—ten years after the ravages 
of war, seven years after the slaughter and famine of the. Revolution—a 
survey which is less an attempt to arrive at a judgment of the Soviet, its 
achievements, plans, and prospects than to cast light upon all these subjects. 








BESS any reasonable question, Russia is 

today the scene of the most vital and amaz- 
ing experiment in modern history. A whole race 
isintravail. Politically, socially, industrially, one- 
sixth of the habitable surface of the earth is re- 
making with a bewildering, all but miraculous 
swiftness. 


Abuses exist there—where do they not ?—-yet in 
the face of the cynicism of an incredulous world, 
Soviet Russia gives some evidence of the work- 
ability of its idealism. Americans of all people 
should be the most deeply moved in the presence 
of this stupendous human spectacle. But we have 
been uninformed or misinformed—too ready to 
agree with that major section of mankind which 


resents the launching of any bold project beyond 
the status quo. 


Other peoples, other nations, have effected or 
hoped to effect in fifty, a hundred, or a thousand 
years what the Soviets have set themselves to 
accomplish in fifteen. Isn’t it time that we re- 
moved our smoked glasses and examined facts 
about Russia instead of dwelling lightly with 
fancies and prejudices? 


These 64 brilliant pages by Mr. Villard comprise 
the most trustworthy brief introduction to the 
subject available to American readers. Bound in 
attractive covers, the booklet is just off the press. 
The price is 40c a copy; liberal discounts apply on 
quantity orders. 








Or, with a one-year subscription to The 
Nation, we will send you the booklet free. 





R U S N I A r THE NATION 20 Vesey St NEW YORK 
; (] For the enclosed $......... ne GD wccsecsea copies of booklet, “Russia 

from a Car Window from a Car Window,” by Oswald Garrison Villard. 
by (] Enter my subscription to The Nation for one year ($5.00) and send me the 
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It is a CRIME in India 


to own this book! 
Suppressed in Indta—Just published in the United States 


“If Americans would 
know the true India, 
they cannot have a bet- 
ter guide than Dr. Sun- 
derland. I regard his 
book as among the best 
informed, most just and 
most trustworthy that 
has come from any 
pen.” — Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


“India in Bondage’ is 
a passionate plea for 
the freedom of an op- 
pressed and exploited 
people. . . . A classic 
in the literature of In- 
dia’s emancipation.” — 
John Haynes Holmes. 
“Vital, comprehensive, 
militantly fair.”—Time. 
“The title of this book 
is justified.” — The 
Nation. 








“If Dr. Sunderland is 
seditious, it is a virtue 
to be in his company.” 
—Mahatma Gandhi. 


“Dr. Sunderland has 
produced a remarkable 
book, whose powerful 
chapters should be read 
by everybody who 
would understand In 
dia.” — Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 


“I know of no other 
American who has given 
so much time and atten- 
tion to the study of In- 
dia’s problems as Dr. 
Sunderland has done. 
What is more, his views 
on India are in the 
highest degree trust- 
worthy and free from 
bias.”—Lajpat Rai. 


BONDAGE 


HER RIGHT TO FREEDOM AND A PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS 


by J. T. SUNDERLAND 


The Most Important Book 
On India 


HUNDRED authoritative voices of 
A eminent Indian Scholars and pub- 

lic leaders declare it to be their 
judgment that this book is the most im- 
portant book on India ever written. 
Practically all India acclaims Dr. Sun- 
derland’s book as the most just, true and 
authoritative description of India’s civi- 
lization, life, and present social and 
political conditions that has appeared 
from any source. 


INDIA IN BONDAGE discusses with 
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Please send me ...... copies of INDIA IN 
BONDAGE by J. T. Sunderland, at $4.00 per 
copy. 
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clarity and candor such Indian social 
questions as Illiteracy, Opium, Drink, 
Child Marriages and Caste and their 
relationship to India’s demand for inde- 
pendence. This book is a revelation of 
undeniable facts—many of them startling 
and well-nigh unbelievable—some of 
them appalling and terrible which the 
World does not know. Should not the 
story be told? In India we have the 
amazing spectacle of a great and gifted 
nation, for millenniums one of the most 
illustrious in the World, numbering 320 
millions of human beings, the creator of 
great arts, great literature and a great 
civilization, held in forced bondage by a 
foreign power. Is there in the World 
a greater wrong? 


India a World Problem 


India is a bone of contention in the 
politics of the World today, and her 
problems have become problems of all 
the great nations. To know about these 
problems, their origins and their various 


intricate relationships to naval parity 
and World Peace, you must read INDIA 
IN BONDAGE. Here you learn how 
England must keep up her tonnage to a 
maximum in order to keep her naval 
hold on India at all times. In order to 
maintain parity with Great Britain’s 
naval strength, we too must keep our 
tonnage up to a maximum. In other 
words, we must build ships for no other 
reason than that England must continue 
her Imperialistic grip on India. Pre- 
senting an array of unassailable facts, 
Dr. Sunderland in INDIA IN BOND- 
AGE indicts Great Britain before the 
bar of World Opinion. He riddles and 
shatters the British claim that it is rul- 
ing India for its own good and prepar- 
ing it for self-rule. With unlimited 
patience the author examines and re- 
futes every argument made by British 
imperialists to justify the rule of 320 
million people by a foreign pewer. This 
book can be obtained at your own book- 
store, or send coupon to the publisher. 


556 Pages with illustrations. Bibliography 
and Index. At Booksellers $4.00 


Lewis Copeland Co., Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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